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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tbs objMt oi the Editors of this serfu is s Tory 
definito oao. They dosire sbove all things that, 
in tbeir humble way, these books shall be the 
ambaesadora of good*will and understanding 
between East and Weet-^^e old world oi 
Thought and the now of Action. In this on* 
deaTOur» and in their own sphere, they are but 
followers of the highest example in the land. 
They are oonhdent that a deeper knowledge of 
the great ideals and lofty philosophy of Oriental 
thought may help to a reTival of that true 
spirit of Chsiity which neither despises nor fears 
the nations of another creed and colonr. 

L. CRAimER-BYNO. 

S. A. KAPADIA. 


NcsTesaeoK Soosty. 

Sl» CaCKWBLX, 

KnffnroTOV, 8.W. 


THE CLOUD-MEN OF 
YAMATO 

1 

IKTROPtrOTOBY 

it 

Ob* grett teol«(y tiono cb ttttli i 
Tbt aeblo living tbt n^blt dttii." 

LiTS&ATU&s U tKd ocmnion ground on which 
wo all meat, where there are no eooial barziere, 
and, more important, no religious barriers. Ko 
lover of literature ever heeded an 
torius. Man must expieea his ideas and leam 
of what has gone before him, and literature 
to mankind is the Book of Life, irrespective of 
creed or caste. In it we find what men have 
tried to explain of Truth as they have known it. 
and, following their guidance, we may make 
quicker progress on our own journey, avoiding 
pitfalls, and going along the ways of pleasantness 
and the paths of peace. Literature is a call, 
and it is a medium thiongh which we find, for 
in it all beautias—of love, nature, music—sub* 
limated in the imaMation of the poets, are 
spread before us. There are messages from f 
heaven to earth brought by heaven’s interpreters ;' 
imagination in the highest; rays of the light. 

e 
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that D6Tei VM on sea or land •, leTelaUon of the 
world of the spirit. Wa read in order to stir up 
the god within us, and as the beauty takes hold 
of us, the higher life trembles into being, and 
we rise on wings as of angels. Mystics hare 
approached God in many ways, but they com* 
munioate their knowledge to us through one 
ohannel—Uteraturo; and we merit our portion 
with the lost '‘if we neglect so great salTation." 

The following account of mysticism in 
Japanese literature does not claim to be any 
more than a brief description oi certain wotk 
-^poetry, drama, and proee-^whioh roTeals a 
mystic temperament in the author. It is not 
a history o? the literature, and it does not go 
beyond the eighteenth century, as there seems 
to be nothing of outstanding sigoidcanoe to 
record in later years. Also a considerable number 
oi minor authors, especially in the early period, 
hare been omitted because, although they show 
a mystic tendency, this does not differ in any 
way from that of writers contemporary with 
them whose rerses are quoted. It may be said 
with truth that the majority oi the early poets 
of Japan were charaoterisod by a mystic outlook ; 
their training and culture, surroundings and 
religions, tended to develop the “mystic germ.” 
The different types of mysticism, or rather, ite 
advancing stages, are here fully Illustrated. 

|The Japanese are justly proud of their liteia* 
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ture, whiob baa a long history, Its begimiings 
are lost in tho ousts of antiiiuity and tradition, 
but sines tbs eighth century, when it bad already 
rsaohed a high lerel, it baa been the nobis Toioe 
of a great people, expressing tbs emotions and 
idsoa of a race undistoxb^ from prehistoric 
times in their oooupation of a land szoelled by 
none in natural beauty. One expects to find 
g^t difieronoes between a literature of the 
Far East and a literature of Europe, but, although 
the difforenoea are many and important, it is 
similaritios which strike a foreign student. So 
many aspects of life in Japan, so many ideas, ways 
of thinking, and customs, seem to be the direot 
opposite of our own, thatit issorprieing to find in 
the writings of Japanese authors mu^ the same 
thoughts and feelings which are expressed in the 
West. Human nature is the same the world over. 

The greatest contrast between the literatures 
of Japan and the West is found In the forms of 
Terse. The two ohief metres are the Uznia, 
which has held sway for more than a thousand 
years, and whioh shows no signs of being euper^ 
eeded, and the hokht, or hai&i, or haiku, which 
was introduced in the sixteenth oentury. The 
Umka consists of Sts lines containing 31 syllables 
arranged d, 7, 5, 7, 7, while the hokku has only 
three lines of 17 syllables, S, 7, d. There is no 
rhyme. It is claimed that the Unika admita 
of some internal variation or diTlsion, some poets 
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diriduig tiid eense at the ecd oi the third line, 
which gives e sort of couplet eSeot to the oon- 
eluding sevens, while oth^ work on the basis 
of 6,7. 6,7. 7, But there is nothing oorrespond- 
ing to our infinite variety of lyric measures. 
Among the earliest poetry are found naga-uU^^ 
long poems—but long oidy in comparison with 
the short These are built up of lines with 

6 and 7 syllables alternately, but the longest 
consists of only one hundred and fifty lines, and 
most of them are much shorter than this. 

The outstanding feature oi ktnka and hohhi is 
conoisonesi. One poem contains one thought, 
or the beginning of a thought, and is the record 
of the moment of inspiration only. The heroic 
couplet is the nearest approach in English to 
Japanese measures, and tanka and hckxa seem 
to be composed much as Pope (according to 
Swift) and Swinburne composed separate coup¬ 
lets, often with little apparent connection, to 
be worked up lat^r into complete poems. But 
the'Japanese poet has no intention of linking 
his verses : each stands by itself. It is recorded 
that Gray, walking with a friend in the fields near 
Blundeston, sudd^y recited the lines^ 

H«n pi(M* th9 wood*l*tk, oed tb* ions*thrush tiMre 

Scettm hit Imm fidUa in th* watto cz air.'* 

In just the same way the Japanese throws off 
his thirty-one eyllablM, and thus it is difficult 
to trace a line of thought in the work of any one 
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vdrso'maker. But just w au isolated couplet 
may be beautiful by itself, eo a tanka, eepeoially 
one of the less condensed Tariety, oan be a perfect 
example of poetry. The following is a rery 
early one, noteworthy, however, as a poem ci 
genuine feeling. It is supposed to be written by 
a divine prince in reply to one of farewell by hk 
prinoess, who, ashamed of having been seen in 
her true form, that of a sea^monster, had fled 
to the depths of the ocean ; 

" Jb ell af 1U« 

I ihell never foraeb Ike naldee 
By wheee elde 1 ley 

On the ieU where the wild«Beee» lights 
The blHe of the wide eee.‘^ 

There is everywhere in theee poems extreme 
Qompreasion of language, much symbolism, and 
many puns and “ pivot*words.” All this makes 
the task of a translator difficult. Some expan* 
sion, In order to make the meaning clear, must 
be resorted to, but very little can be made of the 
puns, which to ue are a decided blemish. To 
the Japanese, however, they give definite emo* 
tional pleasure, as do the pivot*worda—a kind 
of overlapping pun, where two words are run 
into one, as in the example invented by Kipling 
when he desoribed a hotel as bungaloathsome.” 
The symbolism is much easier to understand as 
an ornament, for we have much of it in oui 
own verse; our yews and cypress, orange* 
blossom and laurels, doves and olive*branohe8, 
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woxdd need &3 much esplanation in tiansZation 
as the J&paneee pluzn-blossom, pine-treCi &n<i 
tortoise. The daintlneas and p^eotion of form» 
which are lost in translation, cozkstitute a very 
real beauty, and poeme whioiunake no impresaion 
on the foreign reader have, for this reason, lirdmd 
with associations and symbolism and memories 
aroused, brought tears to the eyes of Japanese 
listeners. Kimono sleevos are often wet in 
Japan, in actual fact as well as in poetic fiction 
or convention. Literary history is full of men¬ 
tion of a tanJea or hckhu having caused hearers 
to weep, not perhaps on account of what was 
said, but of what was suggested. So that these 
poems, though slight, are powerful. There is 
little attempt to explain an emotion fully in a 
tanka, which is often mystic in what it leaves 
unsaid, provoking the thought to reach out 
beyond the bounds of the faota mentioned. 
According to Japanese oplnioDS, if a poet said 
all that ohelley put into his " Ode to the West 
Wind,” there would be nothing left to the 
imagination; and the purpose c? poetry is to 
arouse thoughts rather than express them. As 
an example of this typical restraint in Japanese 
poetiy we may <;uote e fiokku by Yasuhara 
Teishitsu (1610-1673) which is very famous : 

** Eer* w*. kon wa, *' Ah this, sh this, 

Te hskeri heas so So^ tstv dlstsDC the flowsn 

Toahloc yanuk." Of Yoahloo Moufiteio.” 
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Expanding, or giTing what a Japanese under- 
studs by the poem, we may write: "How 
impossible it is to deeoribe the entrancing beauty 
of the famous oberry-bloseoms on our beloved 
Yosbino. My emotion is too deep for words/’ 
The original is not muoh more than a oonfesaion 
of an inability to express a feeling, but this Is 
euffioient to make a Japanese reooUeot his own 
rapture-—the ebonies on Yoshino are all but 
worshipped—and sympathise with a similar 
unutterable intensity of feeling in another. 

And therefore, slight as the poems are, the 
reader may find in them thoughts and ideas 
which, though detached, are worthy of oomnanson 
with muoh that is contained in our Western 
poetry. A greater deficiency than lack of length 
or continuity seems to be limitation of subject. 
The greater part of the best poetry of the Japanese 
is inspired by Nature. There is little beauty 
in their mythology, and they have nothing to 
correspond to Greek Ideab and perfection, so 
that a native poet never yearns 

“ Bav« tlsbi of Prototu rUns ffom Uie w*. 

Or baar old Thtoa blow bis wnatbiid bora.'* 

And the human body, too, has not appealed 
to them as ‘‘human form divine.” ‘ No ivory 
flank of Aphrodite, in carving or imagination, 

> Partly baoaiua of its aTicxQatrv. 8m latar ohaptor* 
ra SofikS aad Zofi. 
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iias stiixred the Eftstem poets' blood.^ Eyen 
to-dej much that is grotesque is produced hy 
imitators of Occidental sculpture and painting 
of nude forms. Music, as we understand it, 
did not exist in Japan until after the Meiji 
Restoration. Even literature itself is apt to 
be neglected. Veiy little great poetry in Japan 
has been inspired by love, and no writer seems 
ever to have been carried away by an enthralling 
and noble passion. Neither has the message 
of religion succeeded In rousing enthusiasms, 
though the induence of Buddhism has been strong. 
It is only the voice of Nature which has really 
called forth a respouse from the hearts of tho 
Japanese, in whom there is a long-descended, 
deeply ingrained, and alert sensitiveness to the 
beauties around them. Natural beauty is con¬ 
stantly in the mind of a native of Japan, and one 
can hardly pick up a private letter,' or a student’s 
composition, muoh less a newspaper, without 
finding some reference to it—maybe only that 
a certain flower is now at its best, or that the 
first suow has been seen on Fuji San. In any 
moment of yearning or sadness the Japanese 

Moratald Shlidbu ehnokB from tbe ” " of a&ked 

bodies glimpesd durias & aigbc alftna. Sss ** Z>isrloe of 
Oonrt Lodies of Old Jopta." Tniu. dmori sad Doi. 

* KsaJeS, in the li smusod At tb« iodJ^A* 

tion of a frisod vdw grumblsd that in a latMr bs had raosiTsd 
from him thsrs was no mncion of tha snow which bad Jut 
fallen. 
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turn to some l>eautifnl thing—a ch^rzy-tree, a 
mountain, the moon—for oonsolation, and it 
has been said that they worship the beautiee of 
a landscape more truly than any god. Japan 
itself is one of the most beautiful countries in 
the world, and the beauty ia not oonJned to 
certain localities, but is found eTsrywhere, the 
only approach to ugliness being the modem 
industrisd cities. It would have been strange 
if the people, surrounded on every aide by the 
magio of mountain, lake, and seashore, had not 
felt its induence and ezpressed their emotion. 
We can understand something of the effect pro¬ 
duced on theix minds when we find festivals for 
admiring the freshly-fallen snow, houses with 
rooms specially built for viewing the moon, and 
schools of flower arrangement,^ where the twigs 
and blossoms are so artfully placed in relation 
to their surroundii^ and light and shade that 
they seem to be straining away to the Infinite. 

Amongst genuine appreciation there is doubt¬ 
less, as in the poetry of all countries, much that 
is conventional, and it ia perhaps convention 
which has led to the ignoring of certain aspects 
of Nature which we are accustomed to admire 
in the West; but against much is included 
which we neglect. For example, the Japanese 
say little of the grandeur of Nature, or of stars 
or sunsets, and tluy seem not to include all birds, 

> lnflu«DC9d bv Buddhigfii, 


2 
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flotrera or fciCM id their admir&taon ; bat they 
£z unerringly on beouty in tmitll thinge, eepeoi&Uy 
the hiunnxbg or giwging of certain ineecte. 

Ic is diffi^t to estani&to the unportenee of 
Baddhiam in Japanese literatare. lie in£uenco 
is powerfol often vheo there is no eridenoe, in 
the language osed, of its presence, and the teak 
of trftcicg ita effects and liie expression of its 
ideas in prose and yeiae ia one for a Buddhist 
scholar vho ia fAmiiiatp the teachinga and 
beliefs of the natfva aecta. Zen ideals (to be 
discuaaed in a later chapter) took strong hold of 
the imagination of the coltnred classes, and 
inspired a good deal of Terse vhich can be 
interpreted only In terms of religioxis experience. 

We cannot, therefore, classify Japanese myarica 
aocordii^ to Beveral modes of approach, for only 
two main inffnences were at work, namely, 
natural beauty and Boddhiam. In the earlie^ 
times lore of Nature led to pantheism, and this 
belief foxmd in Baddhism congenial soil for 
growth and fuller deyelopmant. Zen Buddhism 
in particultf enoouiaged the idea of an all- 
embraoing so that it was easy for a 

Japanese to take into his religion hia Nature- 
worship, for he found that it was a help rather 
a hindrance. Nearly all Japanese mysticism 
has its roots in lore cff Nature, but there ia no 
to foil Kdightenment except by those who 
have had a BuddJ^ trainii^. Buddhism reached 
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Japan, according to tiia date usually giTen, in 
A.n. 662, and the drat myatioal sects, Tendai and 
Shingon, arose at the end of the ei^th and the 
begmiiing of the ninth century, oontiniung to 
grow dniing the Heian Epoch (704-1169) ; but 
they had very litrfcle influence on literature until 
the eleventh century. Thus roughly until about 
the year 1000 we shall see In some Japanese poets 
a deep enthusiasm for natural beavzty leading 
them along the path that Wordsworth followed, 
bat not taking them further than a vague belief 
that somehow they could merge themselves in 
the beauty they beheld and there find peace. 
Then, with the spread of Buddhism, there seems 
at first to be the idea that delight in Nature may 
lead nowhere, that it may be only one of the 
delusions, and the rapturous feelings inspired 
by nature and religion are not aeoribed to the 
same source. Finally, by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, or a little before, Nature and 
Buddhism blend, and it is recognised that the 
beauties of the world are etapping-Btones to 
iUamination. 




II 


OASLY FA27TE219U 

Thb bult of tho beat poetiy from the soventh 
to the fifteenth century is preserved in official 
and private coUecticQS which began with the 
Manydsku, the “ Collcotiou of Ten Thousand 
Leaves,” compiled by Imperial order early m 
the ninth century. The last of tho official csollec- 
tions, known as the "twenty-first,” appeared in 
1438, in the reign of the Emperor Gohanazono. 
The finest poetry written in Japan appeared in 
the eighth century, the Kara Period (710-784), 
and it is this, together with some earlier speot- 
mens of perhaps the sixth aod seventh centuries, 
which makes up the Manyfiahu- The next 
collection of note was the Kokinshiu (Old and 
New Poems), made about the year 922, containing 
the best poems—in the opinion of the compilers 
—of the preceding one himdred and fifty years. 
Of other compilations perhapa tho most popular 
is the " One Hundred Poems by One Hundred 
Authors," the Byaku^ir^Ushiu, 1235. After the 
Kokinshiu there is a steady decline in the value 
of the poetry considered as a whole, due perhapa 
not BO much to the limitation to thiriy-one 
syllables as to the deadening and convention- 

so 
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’ alizing infiuenoe of the court. Mo»t of the poetry 
wju9 “ court ” poetry, and aa the art of com¬ 
posing tanka hecame more and more a polite 
aococuplishinent, true inepiratiou disappeared. 
It is true that a new metre, the lma*y5 (present 
fashion) arose in the thirteenth century, but it 
was merely a succession of seven and fiye syl¬ 
lables alternately, and nothing of mnch note was 
written in it. 

One point worthy of observation is that the 
poetry, unlike the prose, admitted no Chinese 
vocabulary. It was probably for this reason that 
Buddhist ideas seldom entered into the verse, 
which was reserved for the expression of Japanese 
thoughts. In some collections there were divisions 
containing poems dealing with the seasons, love, 
sorrow, partings, etc., but not with religion. 

There can be little doubt that there is mystic 
feeling underlying many of those short poems, 
though to a foreign reader the translation may 
not convey much more than a description of 
something seen, or at most be an exclamation 
at the sight of beauty. Tanka (as well os hokha) 
have been aptly called epigrams, and in the 
original they do possess ^at property of the 
epigram of expreesii^ a great deal most forcibly 
in few words, and of arousing in the reader other 
related ideas. We know from the way the 
Japanese discuss the poems, and from their 
comments on them, that they can inspiid deep 
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and genoine eaiotaoD, tAat they oonteifl more 
ttian we cam find in a Uanslation. The teel 
beauty of tbe rersee ie eiosive. To onderstand 
it one must be familfar wilb the mental outl^^ 
of the Japanese, including theii reverence for 
natural beauty, thdr meditation over it, end 
their confeeeed communion in spirit with pine- 
tree, moonJi^t, and cheny-bloasom. The mood 
in 'which the best veraea were written was un¬ 
doubtedly mystic, and though it aeoma strange to 
ua to be told to seek in the poetry for something 
which is cmiy hinted a*. or oven not expressed 
at all, that is exactly what the Japanese expect. 
Mere statements about tiie beauties of nature 
seem to have power to convey to a Japanese 
reader a knowledge of and sympathy with the 
emotion which caused the statements to be made. 
Ontil a FitsGei^ can interpret for us, we shall 
not be able to penetrate to the heart of Japanese 
poetry except by an undecstanding of the original. 

The two b«t poets of this early p«iod were 
Akahito (eighth century) and Hitomaro (d. 739). 
Ki no Tsurayuki {S83-946), while a good poet, 
is more enti^ to fame for his famous preface 
to the XoWwAiw, in which he shows that he 
i«Alized the significance of great poetiy. Ixumi 
Shikabu (eleventh century), the author of a 
well-known diary, wrote charming love vera«, 
plaintive and melancholy, which native critics 
praise highly, but they do not appew to contain 
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ftnjthing oi higher import thea the hopes aiod 
feers and disappointments of i^e occasion. 
Saigyd Hosbi (1113-11^) was the first poet who 
deserves to be classed as a genuine mjstio, and 
much of his thought waa undoubtedly the out* 
come of Buddhist philosophy. Before his iime, 
we may treat poetry aa a whole, with acme refer* 
ence to the outstanding authors, and Indicating 
examples of verse which show that tbo writer waa 
seeki^ to express more than sensuous emotion. 

That the existing ideals of poetry were high, 
at any rate before the year 1000 , and pointed to 
imagination rather than fancy, may be seen from 
Tsurayuki's preface to the Kohinshiu. A few 
quotations from 0. H. Page’s translation * will 
illustrate fthia : 

The poetry of Japan has for its seed-plot 
man’s heart, whence it grows and unfolds into 
a myriad leaves of speech. Manifold are men’s 
concerns in this world of oiu:s; and, whatever 
they see, whatever they hear, everything that 
touches toeir hearts, must somehow find expree* 
sion. Likewise when we listen to the cry of the 
nightingale among the fiowers, or the voice of 
the frogs ’ in the water, we know that everything 

* la Japan*«* Pottryi Hooghtea M iff ia Co., New Tork. 
Other tracjlatioBS by P«g« quoted hare are irom tbe eatao 
work. 

* AJweya nniaical eccordbi|; to Jepi&eee ideea. aad aot 
uaplaaaios ^ blue moonlight eights (o the unpra|udioed 
foreign ear. 
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which breathee tha breath of life somehow 
compoeae poema of its own. . 

Poetry, in effortleee play, moToa the heavens 
and earth, tOQchee with ^ty Gods and Demons 
invisible, inclmes the heuta o£ men and women to 
each other, soothes the rough warrior’s soul. . . 

So it came about that our lore of the doweze, 
our worship of bird-song, our flfHnffff in watching 
the misie, our grief at the eight of the dew, aU 
the »T>AnifnM moods of man’s heart, found esprea- 
aion in varying speech.” 

(In days of old) “ always in poetay they un- 
bxudened their souls ” . . . ” only in making 
of songs could man’s heart find relief.” 

It is a common practioe of Japskusee authors to 
give a list of thingswhicharonse Measure or del%ht, 
or repulsion, just as Rupert Srooke, in The Great 
Lover,” cat^ognas a multitude of objects which 
be has loved, ^oiayuki mentions everythiog he 
can fcbinh of which arousee poetical feel^— 

...” Or at sight of dew on the grass, or of 
foam by <m the river, were startled with 

a strange surprise to know it the emblem of their 
lives. . . .” 

Such feeling k at any rate the begmeing of 
revelation AHn to the facol^ which enables 
one to ” see a worid in a grain of sand.” It 
prevee that the symbolism in Japmieso poetry 
was consciously us^ in the effort to communicate 
that refieotion of truth which the poets had seen. 
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Himseli a poeb, Tsura^ki oritidzed his pre* 
dsoessoTfl with jcdgEoent and sjnipathy, but woTild 
tolsrate nothing "low” in style, good though 
the matter roi^t be. He was one of the few 
who knew the high fonction of poetry. Por h»tn 
it was more than composition according to rolee 
and conTentiDns. He knew that it had to—• 

*' Give t« ur; nothing 
A loonl bebittUoa And a name/' 

to he the connecting link between the beauty 
without and the beauty within, and bring a 
realization of union ; that many receive its 
messages, and understand them wholly or in 
part, but that few can interpret them for others. 
Speaking of the generality of poets, he declares— 
” for the most part they yearn after poetry 
rather than attain it.” 

As for Tsurayuii’s own poetry, Revon says 
of it * that it has " plus de finesse ^ue d’inepira- 
tion,” a criticism which may be applied to much 
of the verse of any period in Japan. But there 
is more of definiteness and finality in a great deal 
of his work than is found in his contemporaries, 
less of mere suggestion, and more completeness 
and direotnees of thought. He is not content 
to hint at the mystery things unseen: 

TZm hoArt of mu ou mtat bo o&deratood: 

Buk in my aotive village the flowers give forth their perfume 
as before." 

* la AnAolofU lU lo ZAMrofure Japmoi»», p. ISS. 
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" N*u{hb ia ae flsatmg aa tb« eb«n7>dewar. 

You MT. . . . T«C 1 ?eiii«nib«r wall the hour 

bjoott witter^ efc oae erokeo word— 

And not e breath oi wind had itirred/* 

(Traae.: C. 5. Page.) 

“ WhQ was ii giavo a naoe 
To love t . . . 'TwM waated breath. 

For are not love and death 
One and the eame ? '* 

(Trans.: 0. H. Page.) 


This last example is doubtless ianciiul, but it 
ia at least a poetical idoa, acd tbe poet ia undcff- 
stood as pointing to the uplifting and purifying 
efieob of lo^. which, like death itself, may lead 
to fuller and rioher experience. 

Poems dealing with love are very numerous, 
but though they express longing and tenderness 
they are ixotable chiefiy for their play on words. 
There is no suggestion of overwhelming passion, 
or of love on earth revealing a higher and divine 
love. Of pretty fancies thWe are plenty, such 
as the following by Sosei,^ in the Kokin^hiu: 

" Tb« poppy of forntfulaow I sought 
»e«n bad told mo of. . . , 

Then ipoko the wisoet' It oac ne’or be bought. 

It growete onJy ia boarie thaS Imow aai love. " 

(Trani. : 0. H. Page) 


The diary of Iznmi Shikibu (eleventh century) 
is the record of the course of a sincere love aSair, 
and is packed with tanka which prettily and 
cleverly tell of the varied emotions ^ felt; but 


> Kiatb eaatury. 
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though she is ranked among the greatest of the 
women poets of Japan, it is her smil rather than 
her depth of thought which impresses the reader. 
The real note of unsatisfied longing is sounded 
hy Hitomaro, moumii^ the death of a lover: 

•• Thraugb early autumn woods 1 seek eloue. 

^ pafchi too quickly etrewn with gold aad red, 

Tfko bidden fomt w»y» ehe wecdore on, 

Cineecn, beyond some tumingjust shead >" 

iTrane.: C. B. Page.) 

The same poet definitely believed in the ontty 
of all things, and some of his verses remind one 
of Shelley's “ He is mado one with nature.^' 
When lamenting over Hijikatano Iratsuko, after 
the smoke of the funeral pyre had ascended, he 
wrote: 

Oh, is It my belovsd, tbe oloud thsli wandcre 
In the nTino 

Of tbo doop accludod Hnteuse Uoimtain f " 

And in two poems in which he grieves for an 
Izumo girl who was drowned in the River 
Yoshino and afterwards cremated, he has the 
aame idea of the absorption of the body and 
spirit into the heauty of nature : 

The glowy hair of tb« mnidon from Xsnuno, 

>^oro re^ aro abuodnat, 

!■ fioating {wMd.like) in tb« riv«r of Yoabino.’* 

" Bm aho tumad into miJt, 

Tbo mnidea of Isumo of many oloude 1 
It trails osar tha hills of YMbioo.” ^ 

> Xheaa tbroa pooos are from a prkata tnaslatMo by 
Frofaaur K. Doi. 
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Purity and beauty always go hand in band. 
Yet absolute purity is never attained, for the 
nearer we get to it, through cleansing of body 
and mind, ^e more we realise that it is an essence 
of the spirit, an ideal, a something ever beyond 
us, but oltimately, we feel, attainable, and 
therefore to be worshipped. Purity, and the 
emblems of purity, have always been regarded 
in a eemx-religlous light, and a ritual of purincation 
is amonpt the earliest prose extant in Japan.* 
The native poets admit that there is always a 
stage of purity beyond what our senses recognize 
as pure, and frequently refer to the dtra- 
refinement which the soul demands. This idea 
enters into the national sentiment connected 
with Mount Fu]i, for the Japanese, artists to their 
finger-tips, instinctively worship what is perfect.* 
Fuji San is taken as the ideal nowhere else 
attained. The irregularity on one side of the 
mountain is tacitly ignored, and one may grant 

> lo the Ytn^hiki, » tentb-essCory c«IUotiea oi eetlier 
Morito, or Shintfi preren, wid Cemondal Lew*. 

* It be* beea poiaMo out, however, thei the edsciretioa for 
the perfection of form of tfeunt is en exception, for 
Boet oetunl objeote, e.e. mount^i end pine-tree*, whi^ 
m*ke sn sppa^ to die ^Ap&nese, nre ru^g^ imguJAr, 
^[he eCrong wiods ol Jfrpn& twist the pines out of their 
normel growth into featestlc shep«, ena it is these which 
ertiste use in their peiotion. Tbs stora-beaten tree i* 
•felt to be emblematic of the ufs ol nan. Belore the Ueiji 

S od (nud*ainet«eath century) tbsre was no word in 
lAses for '* symmetry. ” E^r (setbetio refinemeata iatre- 
doced by Zen see leter uiapter. 
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that the great Tolcano> when viewed from pointa 
where its unevenneea U not rerealed, U a wortbj 
object of worship- No spire of a Christian church, 
however lofty or graceful, ever carried the 
thoughts of Dien into dim distances as the cone 
of F^'i has done. It hoe been painted by the 
great Japanese painters hundreds of times, yet 
always under a new aspect. The iiaTuenee 
height and dignity of the mountain, fira*set 
on the land over whioK it towers ; its hidden fire 
and force ; the glory of the dawn behind it; 
tho smooth slopes, so often loading np to and 
losing themselves in the olonde ; and the crown 
of enow, emblem of purity, hare drawn the 
imagination of the Japanese from before the 
beginning of history. It has become a national 
idea, part of the life of Japan, and the literature 
is fuU of references to the attitude in which it is 
regarded. Its snows are whiter than utmoet 
wMte; men compared their love to its fiames, 
inextinguishahle even by the godsAk'ahito 
speaks of it as shadowing the light of sun and 
moon, and declares that the clouds therosslree 
fear to pass it— 

Since kuI earth have bees parted 

Bver diviae and giorieua 
Tovera Fuji’e ereet ia 6urua». 

To«ard the plain of Heavea I look op. 

Aod Bee the iQountam hide 

The oouxMBg ma and the ah<"ing moon. 

White clouds hover wej'lees, 

And cenje l eagly snow feUa I 
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Let oa ever eug and preUa 
The leit? MouctC Fuji l 

Ale&e the ahoie o{ Tago I wander forth asd gaee. 

Pure white 1 

On Fuji’e high creet enow hae fallen. 

(Akahit®—a •'Jong poem” in die Afan^ffrW- Privately 
traoelated by S-> Dei.) 

There is also another good “long poem” 
{jMgO’itSa) anonymous, in the Manyoshu, in which 
the author gives an admirable impression of the 
adoration in whioh the mountaiu is held : 

” Where iartUe Eai out*etTetol)ee on one JiaacL 
And on the other, hroad Suruga*Land, 

Out of their midst, h^ond the ksu of mas. 

Rtees the glorioua peak of Poji San. 

The clouds themeelvM c*a hardly elixcb the height, 
The bixda but aldrt its aidoa ia soaring flight. 

Its fire is quenched with ever*iAlling biow, 

Itc snows are melted ia a queachlesa flame; 

Z find no word to tell of it, no name 
To call it by^but Uue 1 sweJy know, 

It ia a wondrous god of fire and snow. 

The Sea of See wiUua it lies : there flow 
Adowa tte sidse the waves of Fuji Biver. 

That all must cross, who East or Westward go. 

Of Yamato, Kippon. the Safirise*K«and. 

It is the God, the Treasure, the Joy’giver. 

0 Peak of Fuji in Snruga-Land, 

Fuji«ao*Yaae* I could stazul 

And sase on thee for ever and for ever) ” 

(Trans.: C. H, Page.) 

Cherry'blossom, too, is a symbol of purity, and 
perbape, even more thsm Mount Fuji, an object 
of national worship. Motoori* (1730-1801), in 
a famons tarika, dedares that the spirit of Japan 

> A faiaoua eeholar. See lost chapter. 
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is “ the cherry^floTpere which epreed their perfume 
in the moraing air.” The poets of Japan, from 
the earliest period, have been latish in their 
praise of the snoW'like blooms. In the brief 
days of chorry'blossom time, a week or two at 
the beginning of April, the enthusiasm of the 
people is at its hei^t, and groves and avenues 
are filled night and day with crowds who go to 
gase their fill on the trees on which hardly a dark 
spot can be seen. “As the cherry amongst 
fiowers, 60 should the samiirai be amongst men.” 
The white blossoms are typical of ideals realised, 
for they come later than the plum, which is 
beautiful, and full of promise, yet still below 
expectation. The yesmiiig the latter arouses 
for purity a^d perfection seems momentarily 
satisfied when the cherry-bloom unfolds; but 
its glory waxes and wanes all too soon, and after 
having a glimpse of what is almost an ornament 
of heaven itself the worshippers turn to find the 
petals falling, and all their old longing is renewed— 

0 chdrry'Sowerf, ia pnfMt beuity di^at, 

Z fain would bid you fall and dia to.day. . , . 

8o should your lovan* worship of you stay 
Tor avbt ac tha bsighfc.** 

(From Uw ilonyAtM. Tra&s. : C. B. Pas9.) 

The author knows that ecstasy of any kind can 
be but for a while. Even though the conditions 
which aroused it changed not, satiety or in* 
difierence would ensue. Ahahito also realised 
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that the rarity of perfect heauty constituted 
much of its charm: 

" If QhMrv UeMomi ia tii*ir prUa 
CpvemT th« (U’flung aQuat*iii4ida 
D47 afMr day. tha auunar tbreugh. 

Should we praiae tbam ai we do t '* 

(Tnoa.: 0. B. Page.) 

It is in appreciation of the beauties around 
them that ^e early poets arc at their beet. 
The urgent Toioe of nature does not fall on deaf 
ears, and they are always listening to it and 
responding to the best of thoir ability. Akahlto 
writes; 

** Ob the iprinsncer 
To gatlier vl^ta 
I went lerbb ■, 

It« oham ee held xm 
That 1 stayed till taora.** 

Aston, who translates this,* suggests that it 
implies a Tisit to a lover, but Japanese readers 
see in it only the attraction of a natural scene. 
A writer on Japau once made the erroneous 
etacement, widely accepted by foreign readers, 
that the birds of Japan had no song, and the 
fiowers no scent. Bir^ are few in number eoin> 
pared with those in England, but many of them 
sing sweetly, if not in the full morning chorus 
Wsetemers are accustomed to; and most flowers 


> Id J«panM9 LUtrottift, p. i9. 
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have a delicate perfume, particularly the plum 
blossom, which scents the evening gale "— 

'* Dark Di^bte ia epriu 
Tha p|iun*daw«n hi& la doon. . . . 

YeC night aor doath oan mda 
Tholz itransd Mrfiuna." 

(Bf Uitcune, io tb« AtfKnrAM*. Trtua. i 0. H. Page], 

In some instances there is ovidonce of the dosiie 
for physical contact with unattainablo beauty— 
Oh I that the *hlu wave* far out 
On the ee* of l»o 
Won but flowere, 

Tltat I night ga^or tbon 

And bring tl)om ae e gift to zny love." 

(PrlQOO Aid, A.D. 740. Traoi. i Aeton.) 

Yet, however close we may oome to a flower, for 
example, and however much we may absorb of 
its fragrance, the gulf to be bridged seems wide 
as ever. Some poems reveal the disappointment 
of an unsatided lon^ng, while others suggest 
that there has been a brief glimpse of tho heart's 
desire. All tho world over beauty arouses sad¬ 
ness because it oannot be grasped or oompre* 
bonded ; it induces questioning thoughts which 
receive no answer, except that the heavenly 
beauty here refioeted is stiU out of reach. Some¬ 
thing of this regret is shown in the following : 

" OoM IM the moo&. 

Myriad thinge arioe in thooght, 

And my thought* ore sad 
Y*t *tia not for zoo sJono 
That tho ogtumn timo hoi como.** 

(By Oo no Ohiosto, nintU contury. Trsnii.: CUy 
MaoCouloy la Vel 87, TToniaction$ A. 8oe,«/ Japan.) 

3 
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“ Tb» pin« b6Bdi MfOM tb» B>ooa» 

W^r« voniaa be4( ttwlr doth ft!on« 

Bp Taa*'! b«ak. Th« qui»t 4utumi) ec«n9 
PitrcM tb« hMTt with loveliaaw too koea/’ 
iPf Toshiporti disd Mrl; in twelfth eentiary. Ttmm. ; 
0. 'ET f4fe>) 

go to eoxne lud 
Where ao euekooe * ere. . • . 

Jt »o rulu ae with loaglng 
Their tong to bew.'‘ 

{By the I«edy of Em 4, m the i£anjfi9h<i. Truio.: 0< S. 
Peg*.) 

But tliOM u ragiat when the beauty vanubos, 
or if it peases evay too quiokJy— 

** 0 wlade of heovoQi blow, 

And ber the weye ef the eloude, 

That 1 may g«se owhlJe on their purity." 

(HeoiSi ia the iToUfuMu.) 

Or en OTerwhelming roelenoholy enwraps the 
heart of the poet, blinding him to the oonsoUtlon 
which solitude so often brings to the seeker 
after peace. Thus Fu^iwara no Okikaze, old 
and friendless, knows that the famous pinse of 
Takasago still ware in the breeze, but he cannot 
commune with them.' And Minamoto no Mune- 
yuki is touched by the inexpreesible loneliness 
of a mountain Tillage, which is increased in the 
winter when men go to the plains and the grass 
is dead; but the stillness brings no comfort.' 

' Til* 0*11 of the etio k ofl in Japea. three or more aotee, 

" nek^oek . . . oo OMOoiAted witb love-loagiag. 

> No. 34. 

• rud.. No. as. 
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Tile opposite sontiment is expre«dd by bhe author 
of tho 66th poem in the Sjfoku^niiy-itsMv^ 

“ IM Qi. Met for mcb 
teU toedof 

MoBjiwa oterry'dAW I 

Otter iteA tte*. tewor, 

Tten ■ MM I kMv M friOBd." 

(Ttma: 0*7 HooGAoJoy.) 

One of the nre instances in which a poet links 
together a sariee of poems on the same subject^ 
or perhaps where they are grouped together by 
the editor—oooun in the ManyMU, where there 
are thirteen hinha by Otomo ne Tabito (665-731) 
on Mktj the national stimulant. On Um surface 
one sees little but a joyous enthusiasm for the 
pleasures of the cup, but the official commentaries 
devote many pa^ to interpreUtion, seeking 
to prove that them is a deeper sig&ifioanoe. As 
in the Bub&iyit, wine is regarded as a symbol 
of the soul, its powerful iodueace over the mind 
and body of man securing for it recognition as 
possessing supernatural qualities. Tabito de- 
dared that aaU was wisdom, the way to bappineM, 
consolation for all the troubles of lafe^ 

** Tte» wU«b tte avTM NfM jodfhc, 

’Aew mm o( »Mm tiisM. 

Wm mte teyoftd aU doaM, 

InWiAd of holding forth 

Wtelj. vHh pmw aia. 

Bov miMb brttor (o dfi^ 

To got dmik. ADd to Abo«t oJoud." 
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8in«* it i* tnM 

Thftt dMth comM 4t Im( lot tlii 
Let ne be joTful 
WhU* w ere ftlive/* 

“ Evefi the jevel 
Whioh eperktM in the night 
le Um to kia then the apmUng of the bea'rt 
Whioh eomee by drinkiog mb*.*' 

Those four eiamplM cen certainly reveal little 
to the Wofltern reader in translation, but we may 
accept the conclusione of the Japanese cominen* 
tators that Tabitc woa pointing to higher tUinge 
than phyaioal intoxication. It may seem that 
drunkenneae is an unworthv emblem of divine 
ecstasyi but we may remember lines in our own 
poetry like Cra^w'i Blood of Christ inobidato 
me I" Appropriateness of symbol is largely 
decided by custom and prejudice. 

We may sum up this early poetry of whioh 
examples have been given as being purely 
Japanese in spirit, containing ideas not in* 
duenced by the Buddhism brought over from 
China and Korea. There is no strict division, 
of comse, between this period of early pantheism 
and Nature-worship and the time when most 
reflective writing came to be affected by Buddhist 
thought. There is, for instance, a reference to 
rebirth as an insect or a bird in one of the thirteen 
Motifdsha “ saks" poems mentioned above. 
The verses quoted in this chapter only show the 
Japanese as moved by an inexpressible emotion 
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ftt the of beAuty asd lecordiog eoiuethmg 
of what they feel, not as yet seeking for an 
explanation of the cause of their sadness or elation. 
Further enlightenment oame with the spread oi 
Buddhism, but, ae we shall see, there was at 
£rst the suspicion that ]cy in Nature was one 
of the delusions, and consequently religion and 
poetry did not readily blend. Still, we may 
take it that the early NaturedoTere, entranced 
by the purity of the cherry-blossoms, awed by 
the grondouT of Mount Fuji, moved to tears by 
the eong of birds, had glimpses of “ other worlds 
than curs.’’ 

" p«(h< th*rA be 

Te rMM thft mounttJa'i height i 
Bd« «J| who dlreb thor* «»e 
The l«n» meea*i Ilf hi.*' 

(aaoaymoei. Traai. i 0. H. Pafo.) 


I 


in 

SXrpDSISM iJfTJ KAWItS 

The tanka quoted at the end of the last chapter 
illustratefl the combining of nature and Buddhiet 
symbols, for mention of the moon ofton impiios 
4 reference to the Buddha himself, who ahines 
upon men and lights their way. There is a well- 
known tanka by Izumi no Sbihibu, said to haro 
been composed on her death-bed: 

*‘Outoith« dtfk 

late ft dark pftib ^ 

I aoir mutt tetftr : 

Shin* {9t\ me) from efftr. 

Moea of t>b» aeuntela fringe t 

(Tw. > Wftley.M 

The moon here is obviously the guiding light 
of the Buddha. A diarist oontemporary with 
her, a daughter of Sugawara no Ta^nye. gave 
an account of two journeys, one to Garashina, In 
the "Sarashina Nikki,” Her outlook on life 
was somewhat gloomy, but she is perhaps the 
first writer dehnitoly to admit the finding of 
oonsolation in the Buddhiet religion. Xn the i 
midst of much description of scenery there are 
passing reforenoee to temples and images of the 
Buddha which show that sho had experienced 

^ la FMtr;/. p. tS. j 
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0 Offi$thing more powerful in its attraotion than 
the beauty of the Uudsoape: 

“ When we were near the harrier I saw the 
face of a icmgUy'hewn Buddha, sixteen feet high, 
which towered over a rude fence. Serene and 
indifferent to its eurroundings, it etood unregarded 
in this deserted place ; but I, passing by» received 
a message from it.” ^ 

And again she dosoribes how, when she was 
" before the altar in the Kiyomidtu Temple, in 
a faintly dreamy state of mind, which waa neither 
sleeping nor wsJung,” ' a man appeared and told 
her that she had been a Buddhist priest and artist 
in a previous life. She had died in the act of 
covering a Buddha (in that temple) with gold 
foil. " Shadowy recollections ” cannot be eo 
easily explained in the West, though they do 
frequently lead to a belief in pio^existenoe. 

Three authors deserving of fuller treatment in 
this period are 8aigy3*H5shi (1118-1190), Kamo 
Ghhmei (1164-1216), and Kenh6'B6ehi (1282- 
1360). 

8aigy6, whose name was originally Satd 
Yoshikiyo, was of noble parentage, and when 
quite a young man eucceeded his father in hie 
podtion at court. Ho distinguished himself 
by his mental and physical amtiee, studying 
Chinese and Buddhist writings, and earning 

* Z>iar^ 9f Own La6i4t ^ OU TrAns. by Annie 

fihepley Oaori oad Eeohi Doi, p. IS. * IbUL. p. 49. 
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suoh rdspeot as a poet that he waa admitted 
a member of the reg^ar company of court poete. 
The Ez-Emperor Toba ^ae hia eepeoial patron, 
and the young oourtier served in bis bodyguard. 
He was lead^ a healthy and happy life, free 
from care, whw, shocked at the sudden death 
of a friend, he decided to abandon hU wife 
and little daughter, leave the worlds and become 
a monk. During the remainder of his life he 
was for the most part a travelling priest, first 
calling himself Oni (ghost), and finally SaigyC, 
Wanderer to the West,” where the Buddhist 
paradise lies. He lived up to bis name, rooming 
far and wide in Japan, with no settled homo, but 
proierriog the more beautiful and romantic 
utiiots: for over and above his Buddhist 
beliefs be was filled with a deep love of nature, 
which exerted a profound influenoo on him. At 
last, in his sixty-fourth yeai\ ho returned to 
Ky9to, but found all changed: neither his homo 
nor his family was left, and he gave vent to his 
feelings in a ianka: 

" Fr«il Mid w«Bk bav« I bMon«, 

Ajid I hav* auxvivod muoh ; 

WhitSM bar* th*y goM, 

My horns aod lov^ oam } 

Nine years later he died, in the spring-time, as 
be bad wished— 

"lb mobth of iprlng, ubdor tboopoa bloBwma, 

WhU* tbo fdU caooo abioM abovo. tvould I lay dove this 
hi*." 
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A1)0ut three thousand ol Saigjo’s Ucn^ were 
oollected in the Sartkashiu, and in them he gives 
expression to his varied reflections on life and 
nature, covering a fairly wide range from simple 
descriptions of what he saw to wondering ourioalty 
about what he felt; but cue has to remember 
that what is apparently simple description may 
often contain a hidden meaning obvions to a 
Buddhist. Still, the little poems in wluoh he 
calls attention to the beauties be observed are 
oharming in themselves, apart from the intorpre* 
tation or the commentators. He gives us brioi 
glim^os after the nxounor of Japanese poeta:— 

" When the evening shower 1^ passed, behold 
the many pearls rolUog on the floating lotnsdeeves 
Intho moonlight/’ 

His more reflective pcecos, however, ate more 
than a mere picture. He claimed Idnship with 
nature, and felt hbnsslf a part of his surroundings, 
but, unlike other poets, asked himself why he 
was oonsoious of sympathy: 

” Whj do I roniln ia btrmonj' witJ] the flo ww ? 

In rII oIm I h*v» vithdnva from tho world." 

He yearned for deeper and deeper seU'Submer* 
genee, not content with the bi^ moments of 
exaltation vonohsafed him, but desiring oom* 
plcte absorption, or at least the power to enter 
into communion at will instead of having to 
wait for the mysterious uplifting of the soul 
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vhicli the oiystio cen prepare for, but 

which he cannot euxamon or ooatrol PanicU' 
Urly eueceptible to the influence ol moonlight, 
^et unable to respond ae much ae he wished, he 
wrote; 

' *' I will turn nytelf iat« e pool of Mftn : m mb 

I r«floet tho moonlight t« my liMrt’s oonCoBt.*’ 

And we may read into this Terse his stiiTing 
after further spiritual insight. Tho moon soozns 
to hare been his favourite symbol, though he 
found in many other natural objects an analogy 
with human life. Serenely shining in tho heavens, 
the moon, like himself, wae detaohod from worldly 
troubles-* 

The moon shines on untroubled by the 
anguish of the earth; in it 1 behold a picture 
of my heart.’' 

Pine-trees reminded him of bis advanced years; 
ho contrasted the utiobanging Matsuyama shore 
with fleeting human life; he saw kount Fuji 
towering up ^andly to the ekies, and thought 
of his own m&ite aspirations, humbly admitting 
his inability to achieve great things— 

'• The smoke of Fuji vanishes, blown by the 
wind into the high sky ; and my own thoughts 
fntiiely wander forth and am lost in the world/’ 
Beading his poetry, one oan follow him os he 
watches the seasons round, taking comfort here, 
drawing a lesson there, at times simply rejoicing 
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in 4 pieo4 of scenery before him* all his long life 
never doubting, although at timee ” th’ excess 
of glory " m^t be oMoured. Spring was his 
favourite season, and even in summer he looked 
back longingly to it; the vanishing of any 
beauty, temporary though the loss might be, 
brought from him sighs of regret; 

*' nae the spring really passed away from 
Naniwa ? Have I seen it only in draams ? 
For 1 hear the sad soughing of the wind through 
the withered loaves of the ruehoe/' 

"I have gazed into the heart of the riowera 
until I seem to bo otxo with thozn. And so, if 
I see thorn pass away, my heart will bre^ at 
tho bitter farewell song/* 

He seems sad in several of his verses, but never 
despondent; It was a sadness of reileotion and 
sympathy. His peroipienoe of the sensuous 
world was so vivid that the physical separation 
was a real grief; and the idea of parting for 
ever from his beloved spring flowers mads him 
envy the long-lived trees: 

Most deeply am I moved by the bloasome of 
an old tree; for 1 am sad when I think how 
often hereafter this same tree shall greet the 
spring.” 

In autumn, whilo he marvelled at the rich 
brocades of the crimson maples, be was more 
impressed by the molancboly and loneliness of 
the dying year— 
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“When, in autumn, at evening tLme> he eeee 
the snipe fly away from the dreary marsh, even 
a man whose heart is not easily moved is com* 
polled to feel aware (sad)/’ * 

Huoh might ha written on the solitude of 
mystios. One and all, from those with fuller 
experience to the blind gropers after a light 
they are hardly aware of, are impelled to retire 
for a space from their fellow*inon. Whatever 
the future may bring, there oan be no doubt of 
the strong individuality of our nature hero, and 
while human love, which draws us closer togothor, 
is felt to be symbolic of the divine love, it is no 
more than a symbol. Human souls do not 
mingle for ” the flight of the Alone to the Alone.’" 
These wandering monks, of whom Saigy^, 
Chdmei, and BashC * ai'o the noblest types, seem 
to have chosen, partly in imitation of the Buddha’s 
exam^, the most profitable form of religious 
life, being in the world, yet not of it; able to 
withdraw entirely for so long as they desired, 
or to keop under observation tlm human struggling 
whioh taught them the need of salvation. 
Saigyd spent one year in a hermit’s hut on a 
mountain slope, and another year in a temple, 
but be was no mere recluse. He knew the 
value of solitude for “ the silent working of the 
spirit,” and liked to be alone in his con tom- 

* Sm p4s» 223 for A diMUMioa of 

* 6m pAg» St. 
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pUtion of beautiful things. The only fault 
he could find with the ohcrry-blossome was 
that they attracted people to crowd to the 
places where they grew. Further, he realijed 
^et to be alone, and especially alone with natoio, 
is uplifting in that it produces a sense of 
equality—the humblest may aspire, and the 
ri^ost gifts are theirs ; 

It was a desolato house, and no one would 
trouble to visit it. But the moon shone gently 
on it through the loaves." 

Gentle in spirit, kind and unselfislr, but firm 
of purpoio, ho followed the Way unfalteringly 
It is related of him that he spoke his opinion 
boldly, oven in the presence of Yoritomo, but 
would not stay at his request, and refused to 
accept any gift savs a silver oat, which he threw 
to the ohildi’en in the street as he wont away. 
On one occasion an envious phest invited the 
wanderer to spend the night with him, and 
boasted beforehand to bis companions that he 
would strike him ; but he could not, and explained 
that it was the might of the spirit shining out 
from Saigyo's face which prevented him. IvenkC 
mentions him in the Tswt-tun-guia ^ as having 
been annoyed by an instance of cruelty to birds. 
Anything which destroys harmony, or whioh 
cannot join in it, is a hindrance to the mystic, 
and we find him lamenting that others, less 
Se» pfifd S8. 
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sansitiTe tiian himadif, oould not share his 
happiness— 

'* Som» tbew aMai to bo 
Oa vhoM li^Kt 4Dd voyword boorto 
Kotkini Momo to itnico, 
ftov* wiod tkoi vhiitlM ohhll 
Boroldiei Ibo outuzno skill," 

(Trla»* : W. N. PortM,>) 

He wished to oommanicBie what had bees 
revealed to him in his lonel 7 musinge, but met 
with obstaolee in his inability to And words to 
tell of them, and in the unoomprehondii^ hearts 
of the people: 

** How shall I break forth to the people of the 
moon *8 glories ? Not a single man will under¬ 
stand what I now experience/* 

Even to himself the oause of his emotion was 
not always app^nt> and on one of the few 
oooasiona on which he admits being affected by 
other than natural objects he wistfully muses 
is front of the Ise shiinse in a tanka since often 
quoted: 

Wb*t ic ii tut dw»:i«th bm 
1 Imew aol | 

y«t my hewb !• tuli of gntitude,* 

Aad tho tMM ttloklo dowxt/* 

(Tmas. > AstoB,) 

‘ In hb tr&cilAtloa of tbo Tfutt'tur4>fti*a. 

• Ur. WsUy poinw out (p«s« lOS, Japonm .Pocwyl 
Cho word kat<^;ihmeua, b«r* trsaaJftUd u fuU of graUtad»»“ 
m tbo olMtictl luBgaofa aeiM "vory rauob ofroid,*' and 
rwdoM It by '* in uctnimo awo.’* 
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Would that Saigyo could have written more fully, 
uttered more tll^ a peesing eigb at the myetery 
enwrapping the holy of holies, the national and 
imperial e^ne 1 I^ate gave us a complete ode 
on the Qrecian urn, but he sums up bis thoughts 
in— 

“ Thoo, eUmt forta, dost Ums us out of Utousht. 

As doth stsAlir/' 

before going oa to solve the problem by *' Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty." Saigyd offers no solu¬ 
tion, and tbo Japanese find more poetio pleasure 
in being trusted to understand, for they know 
what is meant and implied. SpeaJdng of this 
poom, Kyusd ‘ says: " Jlod came.” 

6aigyd tells of a siioilar ezperionce in the 
moonli^W 

Ii it tho (he zaeen 

Ths( hss rasds res ssd, m though 

It hsd hsds IDS griavs } 

Ufiins up S7 troubM fse^ 

Ah I tes Usrs, ths (reeunful) ts«n I ” 

(Trsas.; CIsr HseCsuJsr.J 

To translation, in his edition of the ffyahi- 
nm'tftMu, Dr. MaoCauJey adds the following 
note : This Ionia is interpreted as the outflow 
of emotion occasioned but not caused by the 
moonlight. It is as though the poet bad said, 

' When 1 look at the moon, I become unutterably 
sad, and my eyes fill with tears. But I know now 

> Sss psgs lU. 
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that the moon doM not cause my sadness ; that 
really ie the outflow of my own inner mood.’ ” 
How much Buddhist beliefs directly influenced 
and guided the thought® of Japanese poets it is 
difficult to estimate, for the greatest did not 
write verses of religious enthusiasm. They oou' 
tented themselves with allusions, understood by 
the initiated, and symbols, but occasionally a 
piece of Buddhist philosophy is condensed into 
a tanka. Saigyd writes : 

" Blnoo well I know 
That «v«rytlUAg whioli amrii 
R«a]. ll fM AO. 

Must I aot aUo know 
Drotfiasie Bob droono_ _ 

(Tf Ana i C. H. Fog* ) 

The contrast between Christian and Eastsm 
mystics is striking, for the Christian does not 
hesitate to ascribe his rapturoiu emotion to the 
Founder of his religion or to a personal God, and 
in his oertjunty introduces a ftnality unknown 
to the Buddhists. The joy and confidence of a 
Julian of Norwich, after her one clear revelation, 
are very different from SaigyC’s sadness and 
uncertainty ; yet the one is not superior to the 
other. Saigy5, while never cenfessing that he 
had had a complete revelation, had inward 
assurance, and if it was not a® joyful os that of 
the Lady Julian, who expected fuU enlighten¬ 
ment to follow the end of her earthly life, it 
was deeper and stronger in that SaigyS, as taught 
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by his nligioQ, oould not look forward to death 
as the gateway to complete knowledge. The 
opinion has been expressed in Japan that a 
Christian oazmot have true mystic experience 
because he knows too much, is too certain o£ 
the nearness and the nature of his goal. Saigyo^a 
longing was for something which it would have 
been presumptuous to believe close at hand, bat 
to be readied at last after patient renunciation 
of pleasant delusions, and the getting rid of wrong 
desires: 

"The DMon dropped «udd«aly 

Deliind wtatward hUU io«l|ht. 

Ah I WouJd that I might lollov It, tad cm 
The etemsi light l 

(Trasi. s 0. E. Pag*.') 

^ TLIi (erkttf ia treailetlon reed* alraoit the lam* m the 
«D« hy Uinsnete ao Suehira Quoted ea page SS, but the 
erigiaali kn ^ulM dlflsrsnt la their wording. 

•' YuoQ no had 
Kakururu tiuki wo 
Ifegusunb* 

WtM me kekero ao 
Vlehi nl jru kane.’* 

And Buehke^ele i 

Tnki keg* ws 
Iru yvat, no ho mo 
Trarakoriki 
Toouu hikari wo 
SCim yoKbime gone.*' 

ICooy wriwr* ef ^onlea bovo ozprMsed thii Idee: the asttbg 
raoea, lymbol ef Doddhset fa*th, in <ta beauty makes them 
leaf to lollow it or reuln It so «b*t they may prolong the 
inner erperieaee it indneee. 

4 


JapofiO* 

SoTsyS'e 
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Saigjo’s life and poetry are an Uluatration of 
the ideas and feelings which Nature-mystioB of 
all countries ha^e in oommon> with the exception 
that be does not acknowledge any ecstatic vision, 
and somewhat mistrusts hL strong attachment 
to earthly beauty. He was “one with Hature/’ 
and in natural objects found symbols oi bis 
spiritual desires, but gently protests, as in the 
ianhk on page 41, at not being able to withdraw 
himself entirely from the things of the earth. 
In solitude his mind became his kingdom ; ho 
realised bis separation from beauty, and was 
sad; and to hie heart there oaroo strange happi* 
ness and knowledge which were mcommumcable 
to his fellows. Other poets of Old Japan have 
written of moments of transoendent emotion, 
but Saigyd is the only one before Bashd ^ whose 
inspiration seems to have been constant and 
the ruling motive of his life. 

Kamo OhSmsi (2164-1216) is typical of those 
who, convinced oi the unsatisfying nature of a 
life spent amongst struggling men, in which 
misfortunes ooour so often, and in which the 
rewards are so few, turn to a much simpler state 
of existence, not so much renouncing the pleasures 
of the world as escaping from its trials. A man 
of brilliant talents, and holding office at court, 
he seems to have been bitterly disappointed at 
not receiving an expected promotion, and when 

* 8m pit^ es. 
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a1)oiit thirty*five years of age became a Buddbist 
monk. Later, when past fifty, be retired to 
the mountaine to lead the contemplative life of 
a hermit* and though at the earnest request of 
the Shdgun he went to Kamakura for a time, 
it wae not long before he was once more in his 
hut amongst tho hills. Here he wrote the 
'' Hdjdki record of ten feet square ’*) in 1213. 

This is a short work, and half of it is taken up 
with an aocount of "strange events” be had 
witnessed in his life, including a terrible earth¬ 
quake, a famine, a typhoon, and a pestilonoo. 
Ho had evidenoe enough of the uncertainty of 
life, and wondered what place to go to and how 
to ocoupy himself in otdis to secure a few brief 
years of peace in this world. He relates how he 
finally built himself a hut ten feet square and 
seven feet high, and settled down contentedly 
to live with Nature. 

It has been pointed out that in many ways he 
resembles Xhoieau. In the'' Hdj 5ki ’ ’ there is the 
same delight in living in the simplest possible 
manner, and in describing the surroundings, 
tho same real joy and contentment in the peace 
and serenity of tho life, as is found in Waldtn, 
though Cbfimoi’s work is on a much smaller 
scale. He also invites comparison with Words¬ 
worth. J. M. Dixon prefaced bis translation 
of the " Hojoki ” ^ with a short essay : " CbSmei 

^ JbTranMaoii^n4 9fthtAtiMi&Soci$iif^f^‘V^> 1SS2. 
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and Wordsworth; A Literary Par^lel.” In this 
Chomei is given scant praise—" Wordsworth's 
lile among the was a life of yearly expansion t 
Chomei’s was confessedly spent in a contraction 
that was finally to end in absorption with the 
Infinite.” The writer thronghout seems pre¬ 
judiced against Buddhist ideals. What he calls 
" contraction ” was rather a purification, a throw¬ 
ing off of all hindrances to spiritual advanccment. 
It is no reproach to Chomei that ho " refrains 
from all attempts to proselytize.” 

Chomoi held an eye for detail, and in the true 
Japanese manner watched the seasons round. 
" In spring 1 behold the thickly-growing glycine * 
in purple clouds giving forth their perfume to 
the west. In summer 1 listen to the cuckoo, 
whose call invites roe to sat out on my journey 
to Sbide Mountain.* In autumn my ears are 
filled with the song of the cicada, which seems 
like a lamentation over this life, as empty as 
the skin it has cast off. And in winter I love 
the anow, which gathers in heaps, then melts 
away, like the sins of mankind.” 

He goes on to describe how, when weary of 
prayer or reeding the scriptures, he rests as the 
mo^ takes him, with no one to interfere, and 

* A gf bwe. One of ike " five gniiu ” of Japec. It 
faM o fiowoc &et ualiko the wietarlo. 

* Skid« i* a meunUis whiok ike dead muit oroM. Tbo 
cuekoo ia oftga loolcod upon as the uaaowtcgjr of dMth. 
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no one to whom he need excuse himseli. 
Although he h&e made no tow of silence, he 
is perforce silent because usually alone; and 
although he has no monastic rules to follow, his 
circumstances give him no opportunity of break¬ 
ing the oommandments. At times plays on 
the lute, with the wind in the pines as accompani¬ 
ment for one piece, and the murmuring of a 
stream for Sknother. Confessing that he had no 
talent, he neTertheless found solace in his simple 
tunes. 

At the foot of the mountain lived a forester, 
whose eixteen-year-old eon proved a congenial 
companion for Chomei, and they went for long 
walb together, in spite oi the difference of age 
enjo3ing the same things. Chdmei describes the 
round ^ey made, mentioning the flowers they 
gathered, and the long views from the top of 
the mountain: 

Beautiful landscapes have no master, and 
there is nothing to forbid one to feast one*s eyes, 
Without the fatigue of a journey, when my 
thoughts carry me afar, I follow the line of the 
mountains. ... 1 pray at the temple of Iwama 
or worship at Isbiyama." 

The moon, the flre-fiiee, the rain at dawn, and 
the cry of the pheasant all have a special meaning 
for him. The crying of the monkeys—always 
full of sadness to the Japanese—brought tears 
to his eyes, and the mountain-deer, whioh 
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approached him fearleaely, made him realize 
how far he was from the world. He euros up 
hie impressions of his surroimdi 2 ig :8 : 

'' These beauties of the mountain are without 
end, and men who meditate profoundly will 
find in them still more-'’ 

Although he had looked upon bis hut from 
the first as but a temporary dwelling, he finds 
that he has spent five years in it. Fire, the 
soourge of Japan, which has destroyed many 
buildings in the capital, has left it untouched. 
He hears of the death of many well-known 
people, and reflects that even greater numbers 
of the poorer sort must have died ; but he him¬ 
self still lives, loving bis loneliness. As the sea- 
eagle dwells on solitary shores because it fears 
roan, so be remains aloof in the mountain, 
knowing himself and knowing the world, and 
unwilling to venture into a society which would 
destroy his peace of mind. He oonfesses that 
in the present state of the world he cannot put 
confidence in men—not even in a servant. He 
prefers to be his own servant. Friends are self- 
seeking, attaching themselves to those who are 
wealthy and generous; 

'' It is better to have as friends my harp and 
my flute, the moon and the flowers.” 

As regards food and clothing, he lives most 
simply, careless of appearances, and compares 
his poet life with the present. Fear and envy 
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he knows no more, and he can conhdently yield 
to dime judgment, havu^ freed Mmeeli from 
all wrong desires. His being ie like a floating 
oloud, he neither loree his existence nor de- 
spisee it; a gentle sleep is his joy, and all the 
hope of his me centres in the heanties of the 
seasons. 

Then, at the close oi his brief account, after 
admitting his delight in the life of retirement 
from men but of closer communion with Nature, 
he tells of rel^ious scruples. He remembers 
that, as a Buddhist, ho should in no wise attach 
himself to tho thii^gs of this world, beautiful 
though they bo. Even his lowe for his humble 
hut and his quiet rest may be obstacles to spiritual 
iliiunination. He may be losing precious time 
while rejoicing in useless pleasures; 

‘'On a peaceful morning 1 have meditated 
for a long time ELnd asked myself: ‘ You have 
given up the world, you have made intimate 
friends of the mountains and forests for the 
satisfaction of your soul, to follow the Way of 
Buddha. But while you have every outward 
appearance of saintliness, your heart remains 
steeped in impurity. ... Is it your poverty 
which afBicte you, or your own gloomy heart 1 ’ 
There has been no reply from my heart; only 
my tongne has recited two or three times, of 
itself, the invocation to Buddha. And that 
is all.*’ 
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A fitting ianka, but by another hand, haa been 
added by an editor : 

'* Th« moon diMpp«»TS bohiod Che mooctein. How Md is ] 
How I long for fcHs ligbt etsrsfri J ” 

This verse, by Minamoto no Suehiro/ aptly 
expresses the yearning of Chomei’e heart—his 
craving to pierce the horizon and gaze into the 
beyond. Whether be ever experienced that 
ascension of the spirit which would have mode 
him one with the and the streams and the 
autumn-tinted foliage which ho worshipped, we 
are not told ; but his short account reveals the 
“I stood tip*toe” spirit in which Kents lived, 
ready to ascend into worlds unknown. A man 
who, to appease hie eoul, makes intimate friends 
of the mountains and forests, and who claims 
that their beauties have no end, but to him who 
meditates upon them are multiplied beyond 
what the senses can discern, is treading in the 
path that leads to revelation- Unfortunately 
Chdraei, while yielding himself to the infiuenoes 
at work upon him, had not learned to connect 
the cause of his joy in Nature with the cause 
of the consolation religion afforded him. The 
ladder from earth to h^ven remained invisible. 
One thing seems certain, however. Although 
aa a scholar and a Buddhist he may have deli^- 
rately avoided any approach to ecstasy of feeling, 

‘ B«e note, peg* 49, 
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knowing that tho Bnddha regaktded sack aa 
‘□nnecessary in the pr^reea towards Arhatehip, 
he did gain emancipation in the Buddhist sesae. 
*'He had rid huseeli of all cravii^B—for wealth 
and position and the pleasures of the world of 
men. No passion remained, and, whether he 
had trayelled strictlj along the eightfold way or 
not, he had come near to the jotimej'e end. 

In estimating the literary ach^yement ol 
Chdmei one has to hear in mind that even in 
prose the Japanese are freqnently reticent. 
There is an elnsiye quality in the writing, a 
suggestion of many things 1^ xiosaid, a shrinking 
from full reyealing. Chomei perhaps, Gray, 

neyer spoke out,’^ and when he drew attention 
to the many beacties of the monntuna, and 
remarked that be who reflected deeply might 
discoTer yet more beauties, be left tb^ yisdons 
of the spirit, of which he was not ignorant, for 
the reader to ponder. When he deol^ea that 
all the hope of his life is in the besntiee of the 
seasons, we are urged, accustomed as we are to 
the introspection of Wordsworth or the out- 
spokenneas of Traherne, to ask why and how; 
but the answer is left to the unspol^ thoughts 
and that knowledge which is bom of intuition. 
Japanese readers understand, and are well 
content. 

Ch5mei compoeed a oonaiderable amount of 
yerse, which with much the same ideas 
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69 are foimd ia the HojSki" withoiifc shedding 
further light on his eKperiences. The following 
ezsmple, which is typical, will illustrate this; 

*' Ew», vhilo I stand elone 
Sbtdew* znnt«rious tliMwn 
B7 ibo dark mountain plcM 
Ue at my fsot. 

At tbs cloar moon I gazo, 

Huso ta a thousand ways 
On what my souJ divicos 
Dimly of Jifo.” 

(Trans.: Clara A. Walsh, in Th» 0/ Jnpan, 

poga 102.) 

Yoshida Kanoyoshi (U83-13S0) came of a 
nohle family, and served at court, but on tho 
death of his protector and patron, the Ex-Emperor 
Go-Uda, in 1324, he became a monk, and took 
the name of Kenko. His sincerity in joining 
the priesthood has been doubted, the sug^^on 
being made that he was merely withdrawing out 
of reach of his enemies, and he has been accused 
of certain blameworthy actions: but while his 
writings show that be was of a cynical turn of 
mind, and that ho had not separated himself 
entirely from the world, there is nothing to prove 
that he was morally weak. He reveals himself 
in the Tsvri'Zur^-guw (stories for tedious days), 
written about 1337-9, which is a miscellany of 
thoughts and ideas jotted down with very little 
attempt at arrangement, philological questions 
being discussed on the heels of the duty of 
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redgcation, and note$ on the position of the 
Mihado’s bed precedii^ a feir paragraphs on the 
desirability of knowing one*e self. Throughout 
the work KenkQ shows the influence of older 
writers, and it constantly qQotingirom or referring 
to well'known paaeagee of prose and poetry. He 
lored the *' old, unhappy, far-off things,’* though 
perhaps he looked back with regret to the more 
recent time when he himself was in the midst 
of the glories and splendours of court life at 
Kyoto. In some ways, with his quaint remarks 
and outlook, and catalogues of what he admired 
or was interested in, he reminds os of Six Thomas 
Browne. Aston compaias the Tfur^-zvr^-ffwa 
to Selden’a Tabk Talk. Although he Jived 
a secluded life, be had not out himself off from 
the affairs of men, and for this reason Kyuso^ 
would not admit there was mneh good in him, 
pitying for not knowii^ the Way of the 
(Chin^) Sages and thns becoming a Buddhist. 
He shows little of that detachment which is 
found in Chdmei, hut, on the other hand, while 
he is sufficiently mixed up with human activities 
to be concerned about the comet way of mount* 
ing a horse or of ff<^ging a criminal,'he rises to 
greater heights of enUiuriaam than Chdmei, and 
at times writes as passionately as a Japanese 
can of the emotion aroneed in him by natural 
beauty. 


* 6«e peg* lit. 
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One of his most cLftrmmg passages is a doeorip* 
tion of the ohaoging beauties which the seasons 
bring* a rotation which most Japanese follow 
with the greatest interest, from tlis very early 
plum*blo8eom to the ohryaanthemums, maples, 
and oamellias of autumn, Like many uiothor* 
he had watched the year go round, but he was 
the closest of observers, and the pleasures of 
memory were added to those of aotual oxporienoe: 

> '* As the seasons change from time to time, 
our emotions are touched by each one of them. 

All will admit ‘ the pathos of life is deepest 
in autumn,* as indeed it is ; but a spring land¬ 
scape, on the contrary, makes the hoax’t partiou- 
brly cheerful. The songs of the birds are a 
special feature cl spring; and as tho plants in 
iSi9 hedges sprout anew in the general sunshine, 
little by littie the sesjon advances, the mists 
spread abroad, and the blossoms at last show 
themselves. But just then the rainy breezes 
come on and our hearts are distracted by the 
scattering of the petals; sad indeed do we fcol 
until the green leaves appear. The orange- 
blossom has a great reputation, but It is ^e 

d ome of the plum which sends our thoughts 
igly back to the days of old. Tlio purity 
of the i^sma * also, and the waving beauty of 

* Ths cztrftots sn ttkoa from W. bT, Portw'o troanlstion. 

* Shrub* wish long. •Itndor. groM breaoliM sad y»nciv 
flowori. 
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the wistaria—no ono cl aJl these oan we banish 
from OUT thoughts. 

About the time of Buddha's birthday’ and 
the Kamo FestlTal*' when the twigs are delightr 
fully cool with an abundance of green leaTes, 
’tis said that our enjoyment of life and lora of 
oompanionship are strongest, and so indeed 
they are. In the fifth month the roo& are 
covered with irises, the young rice shoots are 
transplanted, and the water-rails ohii^. Does 
not this touch the heart 1 In the sixth month 
the pale evening gourds and the smoke rising 
from mosquito fires in humble cottages arouse 
our sympathiee. In the sixth month, also, the 
Shinto services are very beautiful. 

Then how charming is the Tanabata festival ] ’ 
At last when the nights grow chilly comes the 
cry of the wild geese, and when the underleavse 
of the bush'Olover colour, the early rice is cut 
and dried in the fields. Many are the charms 
like these in autumn; but how terrible is the 
morning after a hurricane ! ” 

In this description Kenk5 is obviously sinoers 
in relating his own Impressions, but he knows 
he U repeating in other words what had been 
said over and over again in Japanese literature, 
and be admits that he is only doing what had 

• April Sth. 

• April lebh. TIm KasM Shhna la in HySt^. 

• Ju^r 7 th. 
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been done in tbe Qenji Monogateri and Makura 
no SSshi. But he is notipriting eonyentionaliy— 
“My feelings would suffooate me if I did not 
express them ; so I let my pen run on. . . 

And he continues: “ the bleak wintry 
landscape has a charm scarcely Inferior to that 
of autumn. The crimson maple leaTes lying 
scattered upon the grass at the Uke-aide covered 
in the morning by the whitest of hoar-frost, 
and the vapour rising from the water-pipes are 
very lovely.” 

"As the year draws to an end everybody is busy; 
it is the most aSecting time of all. The sky, too, 
after the twentieth day of the month, with its 
odd, clear moon, which none cares to watch, is 
simply heart-breaking.” 

Kenko seems to have felt the purifying effect 
of the sadness aroused in his heart by snob scenes 
as the one last mentioned. He would yield 
himself unreservedly to the influence of the grey 
side of Nature until he could bear it no longer, 
and then fly back to the world once more, sym¬ 
pathetic rather than strong, perhaps not under¬ 
standing what strange powers were calling to 
his spirit, and afraid to follow too far : 

“Incomparably more touching than gasing 
at a spotless full moon in other far-distant lands 
is it to wait and watch till, whefl near daybreak, 
it appears solitary above the branches of the 
cedars in the wild mountains, to note the shadows 
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between the trees, and bow all grows di m beneath 
the elustering elonds as gentle rain begins to 
fall. 'Tis then that the leavee of the oalc-treea 
glistening in the wet jaerce one to the heart, and 
make one long to get back to the capital and the 
society of one’s friends.” 

But, while he delighted in human companion' 
ship, he believed that solitade was beet, and hs 
often refers to a man's need for that seclnsioD 
in which he may, by an remitting prayer and 
meditation, cleanse his heart from all impmities. 
It was good, he declared, merely to be alone, and 
ho could not ondentand how anyone could be 
bored by living a phyacalJy inactive life. 

To my njind, even thongh you remain 
ignorant of the true Way, yet, if separated from 
the inf uence of the world, you spend your life 
in tranquillity, and if your heart, untronbled by 
business, is at ease, yon will for the time being 
be happy.” 

Like in true Natnie'lovers, Eenko hated the 
thought of cruelty to azumals, not merely on 
account of the Buddhist disapproval of taking 
life, but because he had a wide, embracing love 
for all living creatures. More tluxk once he writes 
with tender feeling for birds, and even insects, 
and gives it as his opinion that those who make 
animals fight for sport are on a level with the 
“ brute beasts which prey on one another.” 

There is one touch of Ccleridgean wonder ” 
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in Kenko's vork—“ Do we not feel how exceed¬ 
ingly oharmii^ end beAntifuI it is for the virgin 
Friooess to dwell In the holy temple far oat on 
the wild moors ? *'—but there are several reseiQ' 
blancee to Wordsworth. Aston quotes ^ 

ThO inwftrd wt 
That i«tbo bliji of lontadoi" 

in connection with Kenkd’s claim that we con 
appreciate beauty at other times than when wo 
actually see it, and that the spring and a moon¬ 
light night can he " very helpful and charming 
to one when meditating indoors. In another 
place Kenkd says that anything which has been 
used long ago and still remains unchanged, even 
though it is not living itself, touches one deeply.'* 
And again: “At tai moment when something 
is said, or at some sight I see. or at some sensa¬ 
tion I have, 1 feel that I have experienced it 
once long ago, though when it was I cannot tell. 
I wonder if it is really only I who have such 
feelings t " These are surely akin to— 

"ThoM ihodowy Meellocliofii, 

WhJoh. b* Ch»y wbM they diay. 

Are yet the feuntein light of ell our de?. 

Axe yet 4 muter light el ell ear Melxig.^* 

Further, just as Wordsworth broke with 
eightsenth-esntury convention, its * ‘ nature 
methodized ** and its poetic diction, so Kenkd 
rejected with scorn the Japanese tendency to 

’ In JapoMS LitmUwt, psgo ISS. 
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admire what hae Iteexi admired, and wbat it is 
‘'correct” to admire. In Japan there hae 
always been enthuaiaam emywbere, real or 
artificial, for the tinted leaves of autumn, 
eipeoiaUy the crimaoD maple; but Kenkd says 
boldly that the new leave* of the maple in spring 
beat them all. Dwarf trees, stunted and twisted, 
have been the pride and delight of Japan for 
centuries, and one never bears a snggestioo that 
they are anything but chanaing. The crippling 
of them if an art. Kenk&, however, applauds 
the sentiments of Suhetomo Ky6, who, after 
seeing a crowd of deformed men and women 
about the temple gate, realised that his distorted 
trees were mere moostrocitiee. and diig them 
up and threw them away. "Thus should we, 
too, feel about these thin^.” Beauty spoke to 
him in a language which be onderstood, and 
be was ready to accept ite message, whatever the 
source. ” The meanest flower that blows ” was 
sufhcient to open the gates of a new world, or, 
as he says hhnself, a waterfall, or a caressing 
breeze; 

" la many eases it is helpful to gaze at the 
moon. But one mao will say, ‘ Nothing else 
can ever be so beautiful I ’ wl^ another will 
insist, ‘The dew is far mote emotdonal.' But 
that is rather an absurd discussion, for whatever 
suite the particular oecasioQ touches the feelings 
most. needlees to speak of the moonlight 
6 
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on fie iloseoms. A man’s heart may be touohed 
by the breeze alone ; and in ail eeasona allhe 
there is a charm in a landscape of oleer flow^ing 
water breaking over rooks. . . . Keiho says that 
it delights the h^art to watch the birds and dahes 
while we wander amid the hills and riTers. Will 
not our hearts, therefore, be cheered by a lonely 
ramble in places far from hiimaaity where weeds 
grow in the pure water 

Either from contemporary Zea * teaching, or 
his study of the doctrines of Taoism, KcnkC 
derired the Idea that we should deliboratoly stop 
short oi perfection, as though always to leavo 
something ahead to strive after. This counsel 
is given so that man may guard against that 
particular form of seli-satisfaction which results 
in cessation cd effort. The ideal is Buddhahood, 
and those who seek Enlightenment need to remind 
themselves by the sight of imperfect forms around 
them that their tack is not finisheti The m* 
symmetrical is mentally and spiritul^y stimu¬ 
lating in that it compels the thought to create 
forms for itself or to carry to completion an 
tmfi&ished design. ICenk5 writes : There are 

some who say ^at when a palace is being built, 
you sboold never fail to leave one little piece 
of it uncompleted.^' It may be that a beholder 
enjoys the mental irritation caused by the lack 
of finish, or the delight of imagining what has 

^ Se9p»i«7i. 
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1)&dn omitted> just as ws find the Venue de Hilo 
ten times more attrectire beoauee we oan fashion 
the lost portions in what wa 7 we will. With 
somewhat the same Idea he remarks oomplaoently 
that a good craftsman always uses a knife 
which is ^e least little hit blunt,*’ and that 
there is always a chapter or two missing in the 
good old hooka f Browning’s verse in " Old 
Pictures in Plorenoe” seems almost an echo of 
KenkS: 

'' 'Til • lifi'looft toU till OQf lump bt lMv«n^ 

Tb* batter I nHiit'a eoraa to porfooUoa p«rl»bM. 
TUb^ lownie ofi MTih w« obeJl praoUie ia biavao ; 
Worb dcae 1 m« 6 rapidly. Ait atoat cbariibM.” 

Of neither Chdmei nor ICenkS oan it be said 
that he had a philosophy in the way that we 

K ak of Browning’s or Shelley’s philosophy. 

>ir idoas of life and death were those cd the 
particular form of Buddhism in which they 
belioTsd, but for both of them Nature had the 
same message, and they responded to it in the 
same way, hardly oonacious of the purport of the 
message, knowing only that it stirred In them 
a strange unrest. They felt the wonder and the 
wild desire, they loved their oommunion with 
the beautiful, and lingered over it, but rarely 
or never oonneoted it with what they worshipped 
in their religion. Kenkd belonged to the Tendal 
soot, and both he and Chomei were doubtless 
familiar with Tendai and Shbgon doctrines. 
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amongst which pantheism fonnd a place; but 
neither writer that he “ sees God in eTer 7 - 

thing.” That discovery was to be more widely 
Imown when Zen tAA^hing spread. Shingon 
contemplation led to a vague absorption, as 
summed up in the phrase '* wyfi ga nyfi 
(he) enters sell, self enters (him) ”—without any 
direct help from the external world. So far no 
Japanese wnter in his description of Nature, 
although nndonhtedly on the way to under¬ 
standing, had attempted an interpretation. 
Wordsworth, after recounting his wonderful 
midnight vision of sea and moxmtains In the 
clear presence of the full-orbed moou,” asks 
what it ail means, and finds— 

type 

Ctf • cnAjastk caMfeet, . . . 

. . . tlw WDblSCQ of ft miaft 

f gpQB m£nit 7, th«t broods 

Oror tho dftrk ftbyw. tatost to 
lU voieot iMiiiBg to atont U^ift 
lo odo eoatinooiM amom.’* 

The authors of the Nd-plays * made the great 
discovery, but before them Buddhism bad not 
succeeded in raising Japanese Natnie-worship 
beyond a cult of the beautiful, in which men 
longed for deeper and fuller experience or 
insight, vagnety aware that there was much 
to be reveled, but just failing to unlock the 
mystery. However deeply mov^ these Japanese 
• 8m page 62. 
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observers were, the 7 Beet&ed coutent to submit 
to the influence without seeking to penetrate to 
the oeuse. Their whole religious training was 
against it, for the tjpe of Buddhism which ruled 
their lives did not invite its followers to com¬ 
prehend Reality in a quick flash of intuition, 
although the Shingon sect taught that if certain 
laws were obeyed union with the Infinite was 
possible. Both Chomei and Kenko suspected 
that the flutterings of their hearts as they 
responded for a moment to the Voice that c^ed 
them were but another of the many iii uff^np 
which a Buddhist should avoid; but while 
ChSmei doubted and wondered, the more orthodox 
Elenko taught that the old paths were the sure 
way to Salvation: 

“ In this life of illusions what can one do I 
All desires are sinful; and if they come into 
your heart you should realize that they are unruly 
feelings which will lead you astray, and give 
way to not a single one of them. 

“ If you at once oast them all aside and, free 
from action and all other impediments, follow 
the Way, then both for your body and mind you 
shall attain lasting peace.*’ 

This is excellent counsel, but the rather worldly 
tone of the T^&ure’Xwe^^a makes the reader 
suspect that Kenko was simply repeating a 
lesson; he does not claim that he hiWelf had 
put the theory into practice. Doubtless there 
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many in Japan oont«mporary with and 
before the time of Kenkd who« by following the 
Way, had attained the laetlng peace of whioh 
he had been taught> but they did not record 
their ezperiencea. In Japanese literature before 
the end of the fourteenth century we haTe only 
the oonfeaeions of the KatureJorere, not of the 
single'tiiinded, meditating prieats. who were 
probably the more euoooMuf practical mystics ; 
but these oonfoMions surely gi7o eTidenoe of a 
reoeptire and enquiring attitude whioh may be 
regarded as mystic in so far ae it was a recognition 
of and a desire to oomprohond tho Reality under- 
l^g the universe. Beal comprehension of 
Xsature in the full mystio sense is ^own in much 
of the later literature, whioh, with the Zen 
Buddhism whioh inapir^ it, is discussed in the 
following pages. 


IV 

BNLD>BTStfMB>rT 
(a) Zsn 

Ot the mftny sects of Buddhism m Jftpan, it ia 
Zen which has most stroDgly influenced Uteratun. 
and, M it teaches practioal mysticism in the 
leligion of daily life,, some brief aooount of it is 
neoessary here. Professor Chamberlain says ‘; 

1 have been brought to believe that a thorough 
study of the inflaonoe of the mysticism of the 
Zen sect in Japan would boar out native tradition 
in its attribution of ‘inner meanings/ not to 
BashS's* writings merely, but to the writings 
and even tho actions of many other men of that 
and previous periods." Certainly the Japanese, 
commentators read into many poems a deeper 
signlfloanco than is apparent to the general reader, 
and eome acquaintance with the tenets of Zen is 
of groat assistanoe in any attempt to appreoiate 
Japanese art and writing, especially after 1350. 

The word “Zen" comes through the Chinese 
from the Sanskrit “dhyana” meditation; but 
though meditation plays a great part in the life 
of a Zen disciple, it is only a means to an end. 
The central fact of all Buddhism is really Sakya 
Muni’s Enlightenment; but this was obscured 
* Trantaoimt A.S^.. vtJ i, p. lid. * Sm p. 66. 

n 
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by bia iuua&diatd {ollowers in teaching &nd 
writing, and in the later works of Buddhist 
soholara, who have glTen more attention to the 
various paths to Nirvana than to the aU-lsiportant 
goal its^. Before the Buddha began his life 
as a religious teacher he had passed through 
a great e]cparienoe, and before this experienoe 
had had preparation under two teachers. 
He became dissatisfied with their instruotion, 
however, because it led to no praotioal result 
in the spiritual sezue^tbey did not take him far 
enough. Ultimately Enlightenment came, largely 
owing to his own ofiorts. He saw Into the nature 
of things, and became a Buddha. 

Zen emphasises the fact of the Enlightenment, 
and teaches that it may be gained, oven as the 
Buddha gained it, in this world. Attention ie 
drawn to his life on earth after tbo Enlightenment, 
for though it is recorded that he wished to pass on 
directly to Nirvana, he did not do eo, but con¬ 
tinued to live amongst his fellow-men, teaching 
and helping, and only withdrawing into seolueion 
ocoaelonally for spiritual repose and refreshment. 
Therefore we, men even as the Buddha was, may 
follow his example. 

There ie some difieience of opinion as to the 
origin of the Zen sect, but Bodhi-Dharma, the 
twenty-eighth patriarch after Sakya Huni, is 
said to have brought the praotioal idea of En¬ 
lightenment to Cidna in a.p. 520. His ideas 
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did not make much b^&dw&j &t first; in fact, 
he ssemfi only to have introduced a seed whloh 
took some time to germinate,* though there were 
two recognized eohools of Zen about a hundred 
yean after the coming of Bodhi-Phanna. It 
was under the sixth Chinese patriarch (reckoning 
Bodhi-Dharma ae the first) > Hui«n6ng* (fi37- 
718), the founder of the Southern branoh, that 
Zen became more widely known and practised, 
for this Southern type taught that Enlighten* 
ment came suddenly, and even unexpectedly, 
as against the Ibfortkem teaching that it was 
a gradual process. * Zen seems to have been 
eminently suited to the Chinese mind, and to 
hare combined well with Taoism. From China, 
Zen, particularly the Southern form, spread to 
Japan. A Zen priest is mentioned in the 0«nji 
UvMqatari (o, 1000). In UOl Yeisiuzenji 
returned to Japan after a visit to China to study 
Southern Zen, and the Mongol biTasion (thirteenth 
oentury) drove many Zen priests to take refuge in 
Japan. A Chinese, Tsu*yuan '(122 6-86), arrived 
in Japan and founded one of the great Zen 
monasteries, the Engakuji, in 1284. The new 
teaching soon became popular, particularly with 
the upper classes and the military, for in com* 
'parison with the milder methods of the Tendai 

‘ M. Pelli»V« rmarehM so to prov« th*t tbo moTocoeat 
WM not bitrvduood from Inoia. but dovolopod in Chio*. 

* JopanOM name : YooS, * JapoaMO camo : BukkS. 
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and Shingon BnddMate, and their elaborately 
adorned temples, Zen offered a stem disaipline 
and bare walla. To-day Zen finds large numbers 
oi adherents among the educated and oultured 
Japanese. 

It is on the practical aide that Zen is moat 
interesting, Bodhi^Dharma’s original declara* 
tion, as summed up by a later writer, is translated 
by I). T. Suzuki ^ as— 

" A •psoiel U»&«rD{Mlon outeldd tKa ; 

Ko d»poDd»n06 upon wonJi uid } 

Diroob pointing nt the eoul of nen s 

Seeing into one^e nature aad the atinlninoat of Buddha- 
bood.*' 

A seeker after Enlightenment (fa/cri In Japanese) 
is taught to look within, to seo into his own 
nature—his Buddha-nature—and not to rely 
upon written accounts or the experience of 
previous adepts.’* His Experience ia a personal 
matter : others cannot explain )iow ho will attain 
it, and when it oomee ho cannot explain it to 
others. But he will understand all, and find 
peace. His teachers, however, will help him to 
such a state oi mind as is most suitable for the 
inrush of Eulightenment, and will provide him 
with well-known " kS-ans ” to solve. These are 
a special kind of problem or question given to 
a neophyte to meditate upon, and if ho can dis¬ 
cover their moaning, or grasp their import, he 
will be on the verge of Enlightenment. He must 
‘ Id Sifoyf in JSen J^udd^wn, Tint S«rle0. p. ISS. 
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he pure in heart, oonoentrate hia thoughts upon 
his kO-an, meditate profoundly, and in this 
vay bring about a mental ooodltion suitable to 
his specif need. He will, if he acts according 
to hie teachers' directions, and ii he eameetly 
seeks the Truth, finally enter into a state of 
receptlTeness—not a trance, but an extremely 
sensitive frame of mind. This may last for a 
voxy short time—a few seconds or some days^ 
but if, while tho disciple is in such a condition > be 
receives the right kind of shock, he will suddenly 
become enlightened. This Enlightenment thus 
comes like a burst of flame in a highly inflammable 
material. It is compared to an explosion, a 
sudden awakening, a bursting of straii^g bonds 
—^ great advance from more serenity of soul. 

The cause of the awaking, the match to the 
gunpowder, is nearly always some trivial thing, 
perhaps a blow designedly dealt by a teacher, 
the dropping of a stone, the sight or perfume of a 
flower, a sharp sound, or an irritating touch on 
the flesh. Any one of these or other trivialities 
may, if the disciple's mind has reached the 
necessary pitch of concentration, bring about the 
desired rei^t. It is like the dropping of a crystal 
into a super*Baturated solution. 

X4tcrary records of such religions experience 
are in existence, hut most of them are in Chinese, 
and BO outside olassioal Japanese literature. 
There is a kind of verse known as T&hi-no-gi, 
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tho of mutual understandiAg ’'—between 
teaclier and dieoiple—many of wUch seem aa 
inoomprebenaible as paasagas taken at random 
from the symboliaal writings of Blake. Others, 
again, are aimple and atraightforvard, such aa 
the following, by Iku, of ToryS (Tu-ling Yu) 
in the eleventh oentury; 

'* 1 h«v* oa* iew«l ehinlng bright. 

Long burlM it w«a undmuftth worldly worriof, 

7hb moral&i th» dujty val Is off, and rMtorod ii lU lutlro, 
lllunlolAf nv«n ocd mouataiai and ton thetuand thlngi." ^ 

Thera is a strange lack ol what we may call 
direot Zen writing in iTapanaee, partly beoause 
Zen followers were not inclined to sot down their 
experiences, being too occupied with their medlta* 
tioQ and problem-solving, and partly beoause 
the traditional language for anytmng connected 
with Zen was Chinese. Of hint and allusion, and 
“ inner meaning," however, there is abundance. 
One of the more outspoken efforts is an interesting 
prose work entitled OraUffoma, by a Zen 
master, Hakuin (1683-17(39), which gives some 
details of his " seeing into his own nature." The 
title itself is somewhat of a mystery, having 
been variously interpreted, and being almost a 
k5*an in itaeli. One disciple maintained 
that it was a playful name given by Hakuin to 
his tea-kettle. The most striking passage is 
translated by D. T. Suzuki as follows ': 

I Truial&tad front the ChiruM bv D. T. Suakl, In ffisay* 
in Buddhism. Pint BotIm, p. Sis. * Ibid., p. SSS. 
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" Wlien I was twenty-four yeare old I stayed 
at the Yegan monaat^ of SoLigo. [* JQahu’a 
Mu ’ ^ being my thome at tbe time] I assiduously 
applied myself to it. I did not sleep . . . 
forgot both eating and lying down, when quite 
abruptly a great mental fixation took plaoe. 1 
felt as if freeting in an ice-field extending 
thousands of miles, and within myself there was 
a sense ol utmost transparency. There was no 
going forward, no slipping backward. 1 was like 
an idiot, like an unbeoile, and there was nothing 
but ' Jfishu’s Mu.* Though I attended the 
lectures by the master, they sounded like a dis¬ 
cussion going on somewhere in a distant hall, 
many yards away. Sometimes my sensation 
was that of one flying in the ali. ^Teral days 

C ised in this state, when one evening a temple* 
1 struck which upset the whole thing. It 
was like smashing an ioe-bsein, or puIUug down 
a house made of jade. When I suddenly awoke 
again, I found that I was Ganto (Yen-fou), the 
old master ($28-87), and that all through the 
shifting changes of time not a bit [of my per¬ 
sonality] was lost. Whatever doubts and 
indeoisions I bad before were completely dis¬ 
solved like a piece of thawing ice. I called 
out loudly, ‘ How wondrous ( How wondrous I 
There is no birth-and*death from which one has 
to escape, nor is there any supreme knowledge 

• A Umctu kS.fcD. 
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(Bodhi) after whlob one bas to strive. All the 
oompUcations [i.e. ko-ans] past and present . . . 
are not worth the trouble describing them/ " 

Although it is claimed that the principle under¬ 
lying Zen teaching was banded down outside 
the Buddhist Scriptures, the Lanh&vat&ra Sutra 
was recommended by Bodhi-Dharma to hie first 
disciple as containing teaching closely related 
to that of Zen, and it has since been regarded as 
the Zen textbook, if not the authority, This 
sutra maintains that language is of little ari^l 
in explanation of the fact of Enlightenment, and 
so has helped to keep Zen a practical religion 
which has not lost itself in theorizing and dog¬ 
matizing. The masters teach by acrion rather 
than precept, arguing that if the Buddha himself 
oould not give an account wholly intelligible to 
his followers, later disciples can ha^y bo 
expected to make the mystery clear, Every- 
th^g is practical. The motto of the monasteries 
ie *‘No working, no eating,” and the disciples 
are kept busy with all kinds of useful tasks. 
These who are successful in gaining Enlighten¬ 
ment do not become recluses, but like the Buddha 
go out into the world and take their part in it. 

It may be asked what the results of Zen 
Enlightenment are. The answer given by a 
Zsn master to euoh a question might well be a 
blow, not dealt in anger or contempt, but in a 
deliberate effort to bring about ”satori” in the 
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questioner. We may gather, however, from such 
records as there are» and the erplanations giTen 
hy teaohere and di^iples, that the mental and 
apiritua.1 revolution is similar to what we under¬ 
stand as full mystic experience in the West. The 
** enlightened " disciple ''sees into his own nature,*’ 
and uuderstanda tho meaning of all creation. He 
comprehends the unity of ell things, wbicb-^ 

Smsi but port* tc be 
Of Q&* penliMnt henaouy." 

He is superior to other men because he has found, 
not tho answer to his kh'ans, which he now Ietiowb 
are intrinsioaUy worthless, but inexplicable satis*, 
faction of soul. ^ There is no mention of Qod, 
for the idea of God commonly implies personality 
and limitation, and In tho Enlightenment there 
is no sense of union with any &7in6 being, but 
with the All. But the idea of Qod held by 
Western mystics to*day approximates to the Zen 
Buddhist conception of what lUuminatlon reveals. 

The ioduenee of Zen on the national thought 
is illustrated in literature by a change of attitude 
towards Hature. We have seen bow from the 
earliest times the Japanese had yielded them* 
selves to the attraction of natural beauty in s 
passionate adora^on, which, while leading to 
self •submergence, did not bring fiUl under* 
standing of the attraction. But now, by the 
aid of a religion which pointed out that the 
Buddha-cature pervaded the universe, men and 
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animals, trees and flowers, sea and mountain, 
the whole heaven and earth, man was brought 
into closer and more sympathetio contact with 
his sxuTOundings. The sadness oi separation dis¬ 
appeared because the separation waa no longer felt. 

Always more a mode of life then a philosophy 
of life, Zen found expression in different directions, 
in painting, srohiteoture, the tea-oeremony, 
flower-arrangement, archery, eto„ with which 
the literature is not directly oonoernod except 
by occasional reference. The toa*coremony is 
perhaps the most important of all, as it oon- 
statutes what may be described as the Zen com¬ 
munion. The custom is said to have originated 
in an early Southern Zon ritual in China, at which 
the disciples gathered in front of an image cl 
Bodhi-Dharma and drank tea out of a bowl. 
The Yeisaiwnji mentioned on page 73 inta^- 
duoed the custom to Japan at the end of the 
twelfth century, and the ceremony spread with 
Zen teaching until in the fifteenth century it was 
regularly praclleed in specially prepared rooms 
qi5te apart from temple worship. The ceremony 
itself is mystic in conception from beginning to 
end, starting with a purification from all worldly 
thoughts, and continuing with meditation upon 
beautiful things up to the final absorption of 
host and guests in an atmosphere of the utmost 
purity and refinement. The partioipants are 
assisted in their reflections by the arrangements of 
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the room, wbioh follow Zen ideaa—the ntmost 
nmpUoitj, for true greatness is found in what 
seems insignificant; and the absence of repetition 
and symmetry, for true beauty can be created 
only by a mind which is allowed to complete 
a conception for itself. Thus the tea*ceremon 7 
became, and still remains amongst cultured 
people, the highest expression of religious ideals. 

There is not much writing partioulaxly dealing 
with the tea*ritual, but the following ^Ira, by 
Sen no Rikyfl,^ emphasize the spirituality of tbs 
oeiemony, which does not depend on the quality 
of the vessels used; 

B we have naught but a kettle, we can 
celebrate the tea*oeremony. Tet there are some 
who ever insist on the regular utensils, which is 
foolish." 

" If the kettle itself is wanting, use the hot 
water from the pot. Such may well be the best 
tea-ceremony of all.” 

Another poet, Gempaku,' insisted on the need 
for participating in the ceremony if it was to be 
understood; 

" The lessons of the tea-oeremony are to he 
handed down by ears, eyes, and heart, and not 
by books." 

And Mugaku Zenshi pointed to the close con¬ 
nexion of Zen and " tea *’ in the following: 

I £ucut«d ia ISSl, vUa Mvanty.tbm oM, at 
Eidayoabi'a ordan, * 1678-lCe8. 

6 
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“Mark T?ell tkat tKe taste of Zen and the 
tsate of ' tea ’ are the aame." 

It ha« been the mission of Zen to mystioize 
the life rather than the literature of Japan, for 
the natural reserre and reticence of the Japanese 
have led them to do little more than give fleeting 
glimpses in their poetry of their deepest thoughts. 
The Nd'drama, however, is more outspoken 
where it is dealing with Zen ideas, though still 
unoommunicative except to the initiated. A 
few examples will be given in the next section. 

(6) Tub Nd-PLavs ^ 

A real understanding of the Nd-plays is beyond 
the range of all except those who can read them 
in the original and who, in addition, are 
thoroughly acquainted with preceding Japanese 
history, legend, literaturo, and religion; and oven 
the scholars must fail in their attempts to pene¬ 
trate the mysteries unless they can see the plays 
aotedi and know the meaning of the words, the 
singing, and the danoing, and the whole tradition 
of the Nd'theatre. For one great feature of this 
art is the essential sympathy of the audience. 
The audience ^ow the rules and share the 
secrets. If the best of the plays, even the most 
poetical from the Western point of view, were 

> Qiiotttioiw frgm fA« 0 / Japan^ hy Artbuf 

WaUy, sxMpt ia th* mm ot xonawa, 7 or whioh Ur. 
Ymm Koguohi'a vmloD is ujed. 
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translated and periormod bafo!^ ooltnred foreign 
apeotatorB> it ia not probable that they would 
prove attractive, They might intereat by their 
novelty, and the strangeness of the music and 
dancing, but their message would be Lost. 
Amongst the Japanese themselves only a com* 
paratively small number, those who ciierish all 
that belongs to Old Japan—its life and art, 
poetry and story—take an intelligent delight in 
the plays. Mr. Waley points out ^ that as late 
as the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Nd'drama was by no moans wholly an esoteric 
cult, for there were special popular per* 
formances, but with the fixing of the type, smd 
the withdrawal, as it were, into a world of old 
ideals, popular interest waned. The great actor 
families, however, handed on the traditions, and 
still “ fit audience find, though few," of whom, 
it is said, the nobility and upper classes form a 
Urge part. * They attend the theatre not for 
amusement or instruction, but to commune with 
the spirit of the past; this unique drama is almost 
a religion, with ^e aotore as priests, who help the 
worshippers towards that uplifting of the heart 
whioh cornea when one yields to the fascination of 
romance, or ponders the ideals of a by-gone age. 

The reli^ouB beliefs, Buddhist and Shintd, of 
the period in which the plays ' were written enter 

* lb ib» prefMft to of Japan, p. SB. 

■ About oOC piay an ui otiMncm o! thow written, teton 
tb* Uoiji En, Moe 2S0 of wbiob are still perfemed. 
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into the composition of very many of them, and 
the influence baa been fully worked out 

by Dr. Gundert in bis Ver 3hvnioimii4 in 
Japanisch^n Ifd’Drama. Occasionally tba^ is 
religious discussioD on the stage, when the ideas 
of one Buddhist sect are opposed to those of 
anotherBut while much prominence is given 
to the beliefs of the '‘Amida’’ sects, there is a 
strong Zen colouring, including ideas borrowed 
from Laotse, such as " wt kS di jin [The 
Tao] mitigates its light and joins the dust*’— 
which Dr. Oundert points out as a phrase ooo* 
stantly recurring; and it is Zen mysticism which 
givsB its pecuBar charaotor to much of the 
expression, both in words and in acting. In 
writing of Seami (1868-1444), who. with bis 
father, was mainly responsible for Nd as it at 
present exists, Mr. Waley says': "It is obvlouB 
that Seami was deeply imbued with the teachings 
of Zen. . . . The ^fflcult term ydgen, which 
occurs constantly in the Works (treatises by 
Seami), is derived from Zen literature. It means 
* what lies beneath the surface’; the subtle, as 
opposed to the obvious; the bint, as opposed to 
the statement. It is applied to the natural grace 
of a boy’s movements, to the gentle restraint of 
a nobleman’s speech and bearing. ’ When notes 
fall sweetly and flutter delicately to the ear,’ 
that ie the yvgin of music. The symbol of 
^ E.g. in Sotoba KmatM. * Ifi-playt ef J^pan, p. 21. 
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ie ft ‘ whit© bird with ft flower in its beak/ 
‘ To watok the eun sink behind a floweT'Olftd hill, 
to wander on and on in a huge forest with no 
thought of return, to stand upon the shore and 
gaze after a boat that goes hid by far-ofl islands, 
to ponder on the journey of wild-geese seen and 
lost among the clouds *-^ueh are the gates to 
One recognizes here typical subjects 
of Japanese poetry, and loams something cl 
the nature of the thoughts, as interpreted by 
Zen, underlying the brief yersas. 

One of the most ohactning plays is BaUu- 
yuli (Early Snow), not espeolaUy mystical, 
but containing excisions which illustrate the 
Buddhist attitude towards life, with a wondering 
wistfulness to understand more fully, but at the 
same time a belief in the unity of exietenoe. 
Hateuyukl was the name of a beautiful white 
bird which belonged to the daughter of a Lord 
Abbot. A servant, going to Its cage, finds that 
the bird has vanished, and her mistress is pro¬ 
strated with grief when she hears the news. 
There is much mournful dancing and chanting, 
hut ths lady refuses to be comforted until she is 
reminded that there is hope of salvation even 
for a bird. Noble ladies of the place are 
summoned and they join in earnest and con¬ 
tinued appeal to Buddha-’- 

Namxi Amido 
^0mu Hyorai.” 
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At last a 9peok is seen in tha sky— 

"With pun wfalM viag« b ea ti ng the ur 
The Soow'btfd cornea 1 " 

For a whila it boTsrs, and tKs Chorus desoriba 
how, by the merit of prayer and song, it was 
reborn in Paradise to a life of perpetual bliss: 

"A little while he flutter! t 
Fluttert e little while end then la gene, 

We know not where." 

There is more of direot Buddhist dootrloe, 
mingled with filial piety and Nature^mystioism 
In SQhaid (The Hfika Priests), the story of two 
brothers, one of them a priest, who disguised 
themseWes and set out to take vengeance on 
the murderer of ^eir father. The muMeror had 
become interested in Zen, and, in order not to 
arouse his luspieioiui, the brothers discuss certain 
points of doctrine with him. Answering the 
question ^‘'Wbat is the meaning of this word 
* Zen ? ‘ ” one replies: " Within, to sound to 
their depths the waters of Mystery; Without, 
to wander at will through the portals of oon* 
centration.** And again, in reply to And of 
the doctrine that Buddha is in the bones of each 
one of us . . .? the other brother answers: 
'' He lurks unseen; like the golden dragon 
[the sun] when he leaps behind the olouds.*’ 
A little later there is a fine lyrical passage by the 
Chorus, which indicates in clear language what 
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lids beMnd earthly beauty, the kind o£ direct 
statement all too rare in Japanese poetry, but 
which helps to remoTe much of the obscurity which 
one finds in a superficial reading of later hohku : 

•• Od DORUAgs of 0 B 6 n apriog 
Whan as bho ahioiAg gMte 

Fnt melt the b«wthorn*««rbiar'9 freten taare, 
Or whan bp alDS<&g foam 
Of viow'faa waters aohoea the diaoouna 
Of naighbosrjy fron < than apatka 
Tha selea »f Buddu'a haait. 

AutumQ, bp ayea uniean, 
la haard is the wlnd'a a&gar; 

And the elaab of rlvar^ro^, tha olaotoroua 
daacant 

Of wUd’gaaaa aaarohiAg 

Tha boma>(Uld*« fsoa. 

douda ihspad )ika lasvaa of heS' , sU thaaa 

To waiohfu) oyw forotsll tha avaaba tfonn. 

3i# who baa aaen upea A mouaUia>«da 
0t««k-atUI bonaoth tha csoon 
Tha young daar stazid in leaglng for blf nata. 
Hut man may raad tha vrlung» and forgat 
Tha finger ea tha psga/' 

" Id the wind of tha hill*topi in tha vaUay'a aosg* 
In the film of night, In the reiet of tba morning 
Za it proDlaimad that Thought alone 
Was, la, and Shall U. 

(Brother): Aa a oloud that hide# tha moon, ao mattar oaila 
(Cborua): Tb# faoa of Tbovgbt." 

It is thus, by the help of Zen teaching, that the 
Japanese find in Nature all that their souls seek of 
joy, hope, consolation; like George Meredith, who, 
thoughfollowing adiffsrent Way, discovered that— 

" 8ha oac lead na, only eba, 

Unto God'a footatooi, whitber aha isaohaa.' 
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We now oome to $> play, Hagoromo, which 
ri 0 M to greater heights. It is best described in 
Swinbnme’s line aa “ Remsmbraaoe fallen from 
heaTen.” From the beginning of the play we 
are given the idea of a b^uty beyond our grasp, 
as the two fishensen speak of the scene— 

“ . . . Oq the •hors 

The ooiineeAtaoe 6prui |; 

£u\j zsi«i oIoM'QImpm tc tbs swsll ol ths sss; 
la ths ptaiM of tbs a dim, loitsring moea. 

Svssfi «sht, to gsss ontlolag 
S^ss svsa of ui sarth’Owiihsrsd 
Low aouU, ISMt for atufatu^ 

Of high bseutfourtursd.*' 

It is a spring morning, and one fisherman, 
Hakuryfi, lands " at the pins^wood of hfio ’* 
to notice immediately an ethereal presence. 
]" Suddenly there is music in the sky, a rain of 
flowers, unearthly fragrance wafted on all sides.*’ 
He finds a beautiful cloak hanging on a pine* 
tree, and ie proceeding to take it home with him 
as treasure^trore when the owner appears, an 
angel, and pleads with him to restore the robe 
of mathers ' The fisherman, however, is obdurate 
at first, and refuses to give it up, with the result 
that the angel is in despair, knowing that she is 
doomed to dwell on earth. 

" Oo hsr oomwt, 

JswsUsd M with ^ dsw of tssn, 

Ths bright flowers drooped and faded,’* 

She gazes upwards, but finds— 

“ The oloudwaTB are hid ia mist, 

The path is loit *'; 
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ftnd Choros lAZD«nt with bor. telliag how she 
envies the eloada, the wild-geMe, the swift eee* 
guild, and the wind of spring. Finally Hakuryo 
relente, and it w illing to revtore the oloak, but 
upon ft condition. He hae heard that there are 

dances that are danced in heaven,” and he 
demands that the angel danoe one now. 

She brightens at once— 

** J7ow I h*v» viDM sad Bevat ta* 

Aad for rhiiih%1iiiin I ^ttjnaeTh 
A deoM pt r>in—iljiBBoa le Uw wrtd< 

Til (or th# pcioew o( non.*' 

Bat first she must have back her robe, without 
which she cannot dance. The human fisherman, 
miftrustful, would have the danoe first, and 
then give back the robe, bat receives the proud 
reproof; 

Poab« i» hf cborteli t 
la booveo if oo d«e«a'* 

And so— 

Tbo hoevoelj ledr peUoa bor 

8 b« do&ooo Um e( tbo nlebew olorc, of itaa rob* of 

fofttboro. 

Tbo ikj^rob* fl<jt4en •, jMds to tti* wiad.” 

This is the vondexful moment of the play. 
It is the greatness of Kb<drama that it can induce 
deep feeling in an audience by suggestion, by 
the atmosphere of the play; and the pleasure, 
when the angel recelvea back her robe, is inde* 
pendent of spoken word or ection. The prepara- 
tdon has been complete, and the audience brcught 
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to thAt pitch of expeotEuwy rwmblmg the mental 
condition of a Zen disciple on the vei^e of 
‘‘ aatori.” The putting on of the divine robe, 
the visible assumption of divinity, breaks up 
the inertness, and the surcharged hearts of the 
beholders overflow in an active realisation of 
the joy they have been awaiting. The Japanese 
are not quick to dewribo their emotions, being 
content with the experience, and aoomingly 
having little desire to share it with others; btit 
play'goers have confessed that at this point 
there seems to be an opening of tho gates of 
another world, an echo of dlvino music. The 
pines take on a richer green, there is a strange 
softness in the air, all the harshuoss of earth 
vanishes—tho waves break more gently, and tho 
birds sing more sweetly. Glorious as tho spring 
morning is, it shines more brightly, reflecting 
unear^y beauty. For a few minutes the 
watchers seem to behold the land that is very 
far ofi,’’ and lose themselves In a mystio blending 
of earth and heaven. 

The angel dances more than one dance, wUle 
the Chorus sing the words, lyric praises of spring¬ 
time, and of mountains, moon, and islands. The 
beauty of earth is glorified—Not heaven is 
here, but beauty of Uie wind and sky”—but it 
is not forgotten that the Japanese are the 
children of the gods, and that heaven still lies 
about them. “ She has danced many dances— 
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d&naet of tho EMt,*' sod tho fciTwa arriTea for 
hor dep&rture. “Robed in alcj, in the emptf 
blue of be^yan . . .; in a garment of miat, of 
apring miat, vonderfol in p^ome and colour," 
^e asoenda— 



■h* IUm, __ 

Ov«r tb* oMixataia o( AibHaka, th* lii(b pMk of Tujl, 
Vorr Uiat b«r torus, 

vlth th* mtoto of hosysfi; 

Now to«4 to aibt.’' 

Bagoromo ia t^rpioallj Zen in that it ptoduoei 
ita eflecta more hj actiona than worda. It ma; 
be oompared with Tamoaho, in which Nature' 
mTsticlam ia more oonaeioualy mingled with and 
ennobled by Buddhiam, and in which the myatio 
way aaema to be deliberately followed. Th^ ia 
drat the world iUelf, then the entry into a pre¬ 
paratory atate where puridoetion of thought 
take! plaoe. the annoonoement of the coining— 
the preoiae moment—of illumination, and dnally 
aoknowledgment of the height reached. The 
aymboliam reminda one of the myth*inakisg 
qnalitiea of PromtAeus Unbound. The action 
iMglna on an ordinary leyel, with the pilgrimage 
of a famoua ainger, Hyakwa Yamauha, and her 
aery ant, who “ a^ a temple for ite bleased 
shadow of light," the Zenkbji. The ainger ia 
named “ Yamauba" becauae abe has constantly 
sung of Yamanba, a mountain spirit, though who 
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01 tide 9|wt really is rmn^na a mTetery. 
The capital is left far behind, and a solitude ia 
reached where the singer wonders which way to 
tahe: but she rememben that “the Agero 
moun tai n pees is the only one atraigbt road lead¬ 
ing .to the ZenkSji’* and finally to “ a Western 
Fure Land a billion miles away.'* She and her 
servant leave their palani^ums here, and venture 
forward. At onoe the strangeness of the place 
makes itself felt, for darkness falls, and an old 
woman greets them. She proves to be the real 
Yamsuba, who has caused the early darkness, 
and who now offers the travellers the shelter of 
her but: for she wishoe to hear the song about 
herself, which she knows describes her falsely. 
But they are to wait for the moonlight, when 
Yamauba will appear to thorn agsun in her true 
form, and dance for them. For a while she hides 
away in the clouds. . , 

The second half of the play is nul of imagination 
and wonder. Yamauba appears. She describes 
the “nocturnal ghostliness*'—“There a mad¬ 
dened spirit beats his own ootpse in a cold forest, 
and with tears repents over the sins of bis previous 
life “ ; “ Here a glad angel offers flowers to her 
own corpse in a deep field, and with smilee 
delights in the worthy acts of her former life." 
And she moralit<s a little in Buddhist fashion, 
saking if wrong and right are not after all the 
same. What 1^ ooe to repent, or what has one 
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to delight in 1 In the true Japaneee memier 
she turns st once to Nature—“ Go to Nature. 
Learn there a lesson of true parception! The 
waterfall rushes dovn, and the rooks are steep. 
Lo, mountain over mountain 1 What eoulptor 
carved suoh a wonderful shape of green granite f 
Lo, water on water! What dm dy^d such a 
pleasing colour of blue brocade 1 Her face 
appears fearful in the shadows, and the singer U 
terrified ; but Yamauba urges her to sing. The 
transfiguration is at band. The lovely moment 
of the spring like this night is valoed beyond 
price. There is a fragrance in the fiowets ; a 
shadow with the moon. Do not idle away these 
preaicus spring moments I And the song Is 
sung, with the throbbing waterfall for a dr^, 
and the fiutes the wind in the pines, while “ the 
dark ghost wanders round the mountain.*’ The 
emotion reaches its highest pitch, and there is 
described that mystic union which one learns to 
look for, and which the audience believe they 
fe^, in the best Nd-plays. 

“ The mountain rising first from a speak of 
dust will thrust itself through the clouds. . . 

" The boundless sea . . . nestles the moon 
tranquil in her heart; the deep pine forests 
behind will scatter away life*s delusive dream 
with a wand of magic wind.*' 

Here in the empty valley is no voice to be 
heard; here are only the fire-fiies on wings. No 
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echoes roc £rom tree to tree, no bird is 
alarmed/’ 

Such an ezabed state of feeling forces the soul 
to reach out to grasp the truth. “ The peak of 
Hosho no Mine hfoxmtwn makes one aspire 
toward a peak of lUimoA; the bottomless depth 
of the Mnmyo Valley makea one lament over 
the hottoml^ delation of human life.” 

And what U Yamauba, ever wander^, ever 
lost, sTer seeking to escape t She is Life itself, 
” restless in the human deluaon.” She embraces 
Buddha and man, perception and deception, and 
in the mystery of it all whet have we as a sure 
foundation? There is Natnre. “Behold the 
willow leaves so green, the flowers so red 1 Be 
true, like Nature herself T* Yamauba must 
wander on through the seasons, “nmnmg up 
the rooks,'* “dashing down the valley “ ; she 
“wanders, and now away disappears.” The 
play ends, leaving us xmoertain of all save that 

Beauty is Truth; Truth, Beauty.” 

When Shinto beliefs and ideas form the basis 
of the drama rather MfnHAr results are achieved, 
but the Bxicceas is probably due in largo measure 
to the direction which Zen has given to the 
thoughts and feelings of the audience. The 
emotion rises to a hei^t where, words beii^ no 
longer adei^aate, it must be expressed by a dance, 
and in “ ^mo ” and “ Tatsuta ” (translated by 
Dr. Gundert) we have evidenoe that the Japanese 
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ideas of exaltation, of the power of the mind or 
eoul to soar into the world of the spirit, while 
centred for the time being on beliefs held before 
the introduction of Buddhism, ha^e been led to 
their highest point by the Uter teaching. 
CKikvhiUhi'iM, a pl&7 ic which the InBuence 
of the “compromise’’ religion—Rydbu Shinto 
—is seen, di£^ little from the others in the 
efeot it produces. 

These plays, the highest form of Japanese 
literature, which defy representation except in 
their own element, and the value of which it is 
difficult to assess by any English standard, might 
possibly serve to us as new models. In England, 
perhaps the time most suited for the appearance 
of similar work has passed. Religious ideals were 
ripe when the Miracle-plays were written, but 
men had not behind them a thousand years of 
one civilisation; there had been too many 
interruptions. In Japan, where the people have 
always had a gemus for absorbing or moulding 
to their own pattern the best features of an alien 
culture, where there had been no con<^ueet and 
no change of race in historic times, it was natural 
that th^ should be some crystallisation of the 
national spirit in a form of art. Japanese visitors 
to Europe return disappointed with grand opera, 
in which they expect to find the Western eountoi- 
part of No. They find epic and religious ideas, but 
there is something wanting. And that is 
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(c) Tsb School ot BashO 

In the Mvonwenth century poetiy wm born 
end abed pert of tbe old huak of conjentoon 
^ch bed overgrown tbe tonka ; but it u di^ 
appointing, after the unioetrwted outpouring rf 
Motion in the No-drama, to find et^ad 
in even smaller compass than the single 
of thirty-one syllables. A new form, the hckku. 
haikoi. or haiht, consisting of three toes, 6,7,6. 
or seventeen syUables in aU, aroac m the sixteen^ 
century, and graduaUy became popular, partly 
because poete were allowed in this metre a wder 
ramre of vocabulary and subject. Fiuthw, 
owing to the disaemination of Zen iesthetio iwals, 
beautiful things were once more appreciated 
because they were beautiful, not because it was 
the fashion to admire them, and poet* Tied with 
each other in calling attention to what had not 
been previously noticed. Natural beauty 
mainod, as in earlier times, the principal subject 
of poetry, but the old grooves were followed 
less closely, and writers showed a more d^icate 
perception, though it has to be admitted th&t 
at times the best of them were content merely 
to observe. Dr. Wainwright quotes * (and trans¬ 
lates} a modern Japanese critic as saying: 
•“ Poetic forms, difficult for Westerners to under¬ 
stand, the so-called daintiness and elegance, 
» la Tran^actiofa A jS.J., BMond vcl. ii, p. 
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were prised, end there was a certain new discovery 
of the world of mountains and rivers, plants and 
.trees, dowers and birds, winds and the moon. 
Even in our own times of degenerate tastes, the 
Japanese, strange to say, are capable of ex^^uisite 
appreciation of Nature impoGsible to Western 
perceptions; an appreciation, for ezampls, of 
the voices of insects imder the light of the moon, 
of age-old mosses clinging to stones, and of the 
taste of sdki in the presence of a snow scene 
The movement came to full fruition in the 
work of Mateura Basho (1644-94), who was pre¬ 
eminent amongst writers of He was a 

Samurai by birth, but at the age of sixteen, 
owing to the death of his youi^ lord and teacher, 
whom he deeply loved, he broke away from the 
routine of life at a Daimyo’s court, and 
devoted himself to meditation and teaching. 
Much of his time was spent in wandering about 
the country with his disciples, and to a large extent 
he made poetry the m^um of bis instruction. 
Bevon says of him*; "... L’id4e diiectrice 
de sa vie 4tait dx4s; soit ^^u’il ptomen&t ses 
meditations dans lea montagnes des environs de 
Kyoto, soit qji'il allot computer son instruction 
auprds des plus grands savants d’Edo, soit qu’il 
voyageat pour 4tadier le grand llvre de la nature, 
il fut ton jours un mystique 4prU d’humUit^, 
de pauvTet4, de bont4 unlverselle; il eut con- 
* tc LiMrature Japonai»$, p. SB6. 
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etamment pour id4»l d'Amener lea iiommee ^ la 
haute mor^e qu’U aTait atteinte; et cornme il 
9tait podte, 11 fit de U forma d’art la plus 
ez^^oise, c'est*i-dira de P^pigrammo, le moTezi 
pratique d*ezercer, tuieux que par de lonrds 
Merita, rinfiuenoe qu’il avait 

Lii^ted though he was by the type of Terse 
he used» he was much more than a Shelley 
Few men, judged by their life and 
work, haTe shown themaelves to be more wrapped 
up and intermingled In the sights and sounds 
and scents around them, or to have had a truer 
inner experience. The essayist previously men' 
tioned as quoted by W^nwiight says ; * “ From 
ancient times the mental attitude in the Fast 
has been known as boisuga and boga (self^ub- 
mergence and forgetfulness). Self is submerged 
into Nature. Embraced in its arms, the self 
tahes flight in Natiue’s bosom. Man has com* 
pletely detached himself from emotional self* 
consciousness, and Nature and man have become 
identified.’^ This attitude is undoubtedly the 
ideal, but Baaho is probably the only poet of 
Japan who consistently lived it.. In him, judged 
from the Western standpoint, Japanese poetry 
(of the stanza class) reached its loftiest level. 
As a mystic Saigyfi ranks high, but he lacked 
Basho's confidence. Saigyo was constantly 
wondering what the inward emotion signified, 

* Is Tfcnsaai^iu A.SJ., S»coad SdriM, toI. ti, p. S7. 
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whereas Basho, an earnest adherent of the Zen 
sect, asked for no explanation. As a Christian 
mystic, “full of the Holy Ghost,is convinced 
^ the divine origin of his ecstasies, so Beshd, 
mowing all that Zen Buddhism had to teach of 
Enlightenment, sought no further, but followed 
the Way as revealed to him, and tried to make 
intel^ble to others the ]oy of his experiences. 

His work is the nearest approach to a Romantic 
Revival in Japanese literature. He made no 
attempt to introduce new metres, but he took 
the comparatively new hokhu form and infused 
into it a new life and spirit. For the first time 
one notices a full realization that man can sink 
himself in Nature, and in more than Nature— 
in a strange union with the origin of man and 
Nature. There is a reminder of what has been 

called “the ultimate mystical counsel”_“He 

that loveth his life shall lose it”—for Basho’s 
life was a renunciation of ordinary physical 
pleasure, and an acceptance of the greater 
happiness which comes to those who follow an 
ideal. He had the highest conception of poetry. 
It was not only hymn, prayer, and psalm, but 
invested with a dignity wMch made it synonymous 
with right conduct and religious aspiration, 
^try and religion being firmly welded together. 

" That is not hokhu ” was his rebuke to any 
transgressor of his code. 

The amount of commentary which these tiny 
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hokku have called forth is enormoue,andis proof,at 
any rate, of the appeal they make to the Japanese 
mind. Western readers deplore their brevity, bnt 
admit that expansion could hardly add to the 
charm. Take Baeho’s famous verse composed 
one perfect night when the moon was at full— 


TwM the new moon** light. . . , 

Sinee theci I beve wetobed it, end waited. , . . 
And le I tO'&jght! " 

{Trane.: 0. E. Page, la J. Poetry.) 


There is no description of the glories of the 
moonlight, or the ineffable beauties of the 
landscape; the poem goes to the other extreme, 
and, avoiding direct reference, indicates a wealth 
of meaning by a simple gesture. Yet the full 
significance overwhel^d Bashd’s listeners, for 
a Japanese can feel deeply and experience a 
great jcy without thinking about his sensations 
or striving to depict them. He realizes the futility 
of attempting an analysis of that for which we 
have no name, of trying to communicate the 
incommunicable. Sometimes, however, owing to 
excessive condensation and vagueness cd allusion, 
the poems are as difficnlt as Jco-am. It U 
custotoary to read an inner meaning into most 
hokku by Basho and his followers, and, as it is 
more thin likely that Basho, at any rate, spoke 
in parables, the moral interpretation is doubtless 
the correct one. Knowing his life and teaching, 
and the earnestness of his purpose, we may 
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be ensured that his sim|»le little pictures are 
meant to oonTej a message to the heart ready to 
receive it. 

StiU> it is not easy, merely from an examination 
of the seventeen'SyUable epigrams, to give a 
detailed account of Basho^s beliefs or to analyse 
his mysticism. One has to be content inth a 
glimpse here and there, often relying on the 
commentators for the heavenly meaning; and 
one regrets all the more that the traditions of 
Japanese poetry made it impossible to sot down 
a train of thought, and forbade a poet taught in 
Paradise " to unburden himself in full expression. 
His sympathy with Nature was so profound that 
he did not seek a communion which he had long 
experienced, or an absorption which he felt was 
already complete ; but it pleased him to use 
natural scenes for figurative description of the 
sudden illumination which came, according to 
Zen teaching, to the contemplative mind which 
had reached the necessary degree of purity and 
quietude, Thus the well-known lines— 

'* Fuju-ik» ya 
EawftzU tobi'konc 
Mizu bo cfeo.** 

’* Tb» old pend, aye, and the eound of a frog leaping 
thewatar." {iVana.: Chambwlain.) ^ 

are regarded as BashS’s record of a moment in 
which he made definite spiritual progress. There 

I ChaffiberUon'i traaalatlona are from Tramocticrv A.SJ. 
IWpriate, vol. i. 
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is the absolute tranquillity oi the motionless 
water, and tben, all at once, the disturbance-' 
typicU of the coming of satori. (To the 
Japanese znind there is nothing Incongruous in 
the mention of a frog, a creature as poetical 
se a cuckoo or a nightingale.) His natimal 
surroundings were symbols to him of his ideals 
of purity and truth, and he felt that complete 
contact with them cleansed him from all worldly 
stain— 

tb« d«ws drop, there vould 1 laic 
£a£L7 t« t>iia rrivoloua ^rld.’* 

(Trace*: Chamberlaic). 

It is an expression of longing for absolute purity, 
for the corruptible to put on incomiption. Any 
beautiful thing which he saw was an image to 
lum of the desires, and at the same time the 
satisfaction, of his soul. Wainwright quotes *: 

" Theaocfitaia le oool. 

The moca io the water, 

The d^Ch of my eoul I ’* 

and comments ; " What he saw, we are to 
suppose, was a reflection of the mountain in the 
cool water, and the image of the moon below the 
mountain. This brought to his mind’s view 
ultimate Heality, known as Skinnyo among the 
Buddhists, hidden in the soul of man. The three 
lines, therefore, are suggestiTe of ultimate things.’’ 

Ag^, what is on the surface a simple piece of 
observation, can in most oases be read as a 

' Id TrontaUicns A.3J., Sdcoad SeriM, vol ii, p. 40. 
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reference to some Buddhist practice, idea, or 
belief, aein— 

" A ouokoo, being lost to view, aa it flies towards 
a lonely island.'’ 

where Basbo has in mind the couoentration upon 
and the mingling of self in some natural object, 
which will indnoe a state of complete spiritual 
detachment from the material world. 

But though at times he seems to ac< 3 Tiieeoe in 
an almost languid submergence, at others he 
apparently recognizes a motion and a spirit” 
separate himself— 

Lik« tha prasdQce ei somMne unknown ii tbie spring mem* 
lug to me.*’ 

(Truu.: Wainwngbt.^) 

His sense of kinship with Nature he expresses 
in many ways, but especially by his abhorrence 
of cruelty in any form. He implored the sparrows 
not to devour the bees amongst the flowers, and 
warns a toad to escape from a dangerous place. 
One of his followers, admiring the flashing dragon¬ 
flies, quickly composed a hokku— 

** A red dragon-fly I Strip ofl his wings, and 
lo ! pepper-pod ! ” 

Basho declared this was not hchhu. tt should 
be thoi^ht of the other way round—“ A pepper- 
pod I Add wings, and lo ! a red dragon-fly I ” 
He shrank from any kind of excess, preferring 
> Ca Tf<in»aciiant A.S.J., BMond S«riM, vol. {i, p. 60. 
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6V&IX a beauty vluch reveals itself as from behind 
a veil, and withdraws again— 

*' Ob 1 tbo nooO'^ftnitg vbv9 somo olouiia 
Prom t£m» to timo reposo the «ye 1 " 

(Trans.: Cbamborlain.) 

The inevitable oomparison with Wordsworth 
has often been made, and it is more justified 
than in the case of other Japanese writers, for 
Baah5 was most eertainly in close spiritual con- 
taet with Nature, and was In no doubt as to the 
source of his uplifting. He ia os much firmer 
ground than Kenkd or ChSmei, who seem to 
have been too timid to yield themselves till 
they were— 

'' Lott, and a that Beaut; forlad 
WHoh paaotrataa and claapt and fiUt the vMid.’* 

Moreover, almost everything Baahd said or 
wrote had moral significance, and his work, 
allowing for difierences of language and form, 
may be compared with Wordsworth’s best. But 
perhaps nothing brings out more strongly the 
difierenoe between Japanese and E ngli sh ideas of 
poetry than a consideration of the work of 
Wordsworth as a whole by the side of Basho’s 
brief thoughts, which are hardly more than 
exclamations, but which are, each one, truly the 
result of an access of feeling. Japanese poetry 
can be barren indeed when it is conventional, 
but Bashd avoided the more familiar subjects, 
composing nothing on Fuji San or the cherries 
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of Yoshino, and even after seeing IVfabsQsMma he 
declared that he had nothing nev to say. 

The depth and sincerity of feeling in BashS 
are lees noticeable in his disciples and imitators, 
of whom there were many; but here and there 
one finds a refiectlon of bis teaching. Raneetsu 
(1664-1707), with his— 

"Yellow «hr7*aBth»numj, wbito ohr^siLathorDume^ 
Would thm WON DO moro daedm fcbsii theeo I " 

(T^fine. i Cli*nberlMn)> 

shows hIs dislike of departure from simplicity and 
purity, and there is a suggestion of sudden 
illumination in a verse by Oniteura (1661-1738)— 

"Without a word of warning, there 
In the autuna aky, Mount Pvi}i etaade.*’ 

(Tmoa.; Oliaaberlain.) 

This poet is worthy of comparison with Basho 
in that he had a noble conception of poetry, 
declaring that “ Though the words may be light, 
the inner meaning must be serious." The desire 
to lose one’s self in Nature or in some natural 
objeot is often expressed, as in Ryota’s *— 

" Oh mooa, if bora again, I’d be 
A piae-tree os a raeuntaiD peak.*' 

(Trazka.: CbamberiaiD.] 

• Many of the contemporary and later poems show 
’ a close observation of Nature, a love of beauty, 
a sense of fellowship with animals and insects, 
and a delicate perception of the charm of fiowers 
« 171fi-S7. 
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and birds. Id Kagft no Chijo (1703-1775), who 
had lost husband and ohild, a note of intenso 
human Budering is sounded, and her little versds 
are full of tendemeas. It was she who went to 
beg water rather than disturb the moming^loiy 
which had entwined itself about her well-buoket. 
Bnt the joy of life, and the passion, had departed, 
and she found no consolation except in the 
Eastern idea that happiness is a delusion— 

AJl thmp that M«ic 

An but on« dx«MRer'e dceam.'* 

A reader of notices at once echoes, as 
it were, of passages of English ^etry, as thoi^ 
the Japanese poets were reaching out to fuller 
expression, starting to work out an idea, but 
giving only the first in the chain. Basho's 

“ Juft put its full, bow »«nl7 th« moon 
Clim6o tbfongb tb» clouds I Sow soon, 

Alu lie wanes" 

(Trans.: Pa^), 

reminds one of the opening lino of Sidney’s sonnet; 
and the same poet’s^ 

" Oh) skylark for wboaa enrolUne 
Tba Uvcleng day sofBaath not" 

(Trans.; Cbsmbsrlain), 

makes one wonder whether, if he had giron us 
aU his thoughts on the joyous bird, he might have 
approached Shelley. Eastern and Western poets 
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sed the same thmgs, and are affected by them in 
the same way, but whereas the one is content 
to capture the momentary impression, the other 
uses it aa a stepping-stone to more. Tennyson's 
little word-pictmes resemble hokhu in many 
ways 5 for example— 

"... A full'fed rivet windioj alow 
By herd! opon an endlew plun," 

ifl the kind of observation, but with different 
objects and with no inner meaning, which a 
Japanese poet is constantlj making. But while 
an Tj ^g^ighman ooold uever regard these sixteen 
syllables as a poem, and would remain unsatis¬ 
fied, a Japanese would be oppressed by the 
multitude of images whioh. Tennyson crowds 
together in “ The Palace of Art/’ Yet the poetry 
is the same for each. It is difference of training 
and temperament, and perhaps his enjoyment of 
the meaning below the surface, which makes 
the Japanese prefer one thought at a time. 
Thus Ryubai ‘ watches a butterfly, and notes— 

" Ob 1 Uu]» butterfly, with wiags 
^11 moviog even when it light* I " 

{Trans.: Gisoaberlaic), 

and makes an end. Keate had observed equally 
closely— 

*' A butterfly, with golden vinga brood'parted, 

NMtIiog a reee. convnlaed, aa though it smarted 
With ovar-ploaaute.’* 

' Date unJinown, but ho holongi to thie pehod, 
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hut he added the riahnees of his imagination 
to what he saw, and his active mind mored 
forward to other ideas. 

The unptession one gains from a study of 
hckkv. is that they are a poor vehicle for the 
conveying of mystic thought, particularly when 
one remembers the freedom of the verse in the 
N5-p]ays. There has been some attempt since 
the Meiji Restoration to introduce Western styles 
into Japanese poetry, but no innovator has met 
with conspicuous success. Tanka and Itohhti 
remain the popular forms, the old conventional 
subjects are treated with much inganuity, and 
a high average of is maintained which must 
make the ta^ of the judges in the official poetical 
contests a difficult one ; but even Zen ideas are 
dealt with by poets who know of them without 
being insplr^ by them. It is not likely that 
/uror pceiicus inf amed a Japanese poet in any 
period, though there have been many to “ glance 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” 
and sooner or later, in a country where the 
adoration of natural beauty is almost a religion, 
there is sore to arise a poet who will ride over 
conventions and prove to his readers that he 
has “ seen a great light.” 


V 

KAIBABA BKKBN iJO) MUBO KYtrsG 

Thb serenteeutli oentury was a time of contracts 
in tlifi history of Japanese thought, for while 
Zen Buddhism was flourishing, with Basho giving 
it expression in poetry, the “ Kangakusha,” 
students and teachers of Chinese phiioaophy, were 
proclaiming that it was wrong to seek to escape 
from the world in the manner adopted by most 
Bnddhiste. These reformers rediscovered Con¬ 
fucius and Mencius in the work of Chinese scholars, 
and devoted themselves to the exposition of 
their practical doctrines. Man was to fulfil his 
destiny hy living in harmony with Nature, 
accep^ng what came as the will of Heaven, doing 
his duty according to the dictates of his con¬ 
science, and finding his happiness in obeying the 
divine law,-. There were two schools of thought, 
that of Chu Hi (USO-1200), and that of Wang 
Yang Ming (died 1628 or I62d); the former 
taught reliance on the S^es," mistrusting 
man’s power to reach a high level without their 
md, whereas the latter declared that hy intuition 
alone man might be guided to perfection. Chu 
Hi-ism, an ancient form of Positivism, became 
very popular in Japan, especially as one of the 
m 
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scholara, Kaibaia ^Itkan (1630''! 714), made hia 
teaoJung accaeeible to the people hj wilting in 
kana and eaey Chinese charactera. Wang Yang 
Ming’s philosophy, though purely secular, in 
many ways resembled the tenets of Zen. 

Ekken’s works, eren the Onna DaigaJchu 
(Great Learning for Women), a book on the whole 
duty of woman, with special emphasis on her 
submission to and unselfishness towards the 
opposite sex, make very dry reading on the whole, 
being little more than a series of moral precepts. 
He saw no good in Buddhism, and wrote : He 
who follows Buddha is not only an undutiful son 
towards bis fathers, but a sinner in the sight of 
HeaTen and the Gods.” ^ But as a Japanese 
he could not help yielding to the influence of 
Nature, which is independent of all religions, and 
in certain passages of his Rakkun ” (Philosophy 
of Pleasure) he shows a deeper and more sym¬ 
pathetic comprehension of the wonders of the 
universe than is found in his fellow sinologues. 

He teUs his readers that “In ua all, whether 
wise or foolish, exists one harmonious spirit,” 
and he calls this “the spirit of pleasure,” by 
which he means true contentment of soul. This 
spirit dwells not only in man, but in animals, 
birds, fishes, and even plants, all of which by 
their behaviour show their consciousness of it. 

^ EixtnetJ 4ie from E«d Hoeluao't truuletiea of tba 

lUkkon ’* in TA< Wov ^ Co7ii«ntm«rU. Publmber Uumy. 
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It ie ODl;f foolish znan who is ignorant of ite power. 
Just as our body must be nourished by iood» 
so the spirit of pleaeuro must be fed, from Nature 
through the senses, for the pleasure ie not 
stationary, but is constantly flowing out. 
Ekken'e ideas remind us of 

" Th9 0Q9 SpiritpUatio 0tr«M . . . 

. . . burfUog in its bssuty and its might 
Prom CrsM and bsaite snd iosd into ths Ssavsn's light," 

After enumerating many of the beauties—the 
purity of snow, the smile of flowers —which 
bring us joy» he points the practical moral: 
" Tc make oui^vee oonTorsant with this wonder¬ 
ful Nature is to expand our hearts, purify our 
feelings, arouse holy thoughts, and wash away 
all low and imclean desires. This is called 
inspiration, for the goodness which is within ua 
is aroused, and flows out at the touch of the outer 
world.” This pleasure is the great happiness 
of life and at t^ same time a safeguard against 
false pleasure, for it brings calm and peace and 
keeps out “that unrest which men miscall 
delight.” He deplores the fact that men can 
hare eyes and see not, can, like Coleridge, “see, 
not fe^,” how beautiful things are. “ For suc^ 
a one the spring has no glory, the autumn no 
beauty. His heart remains unmored at the sight 
of moon and flowers.” In his enthusiaam he 
comes near to preaching that from Nature all 
men may “tal^ of the water of life freely,” 
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for he writes : “ We o&n become the meaters of 
mouixtains, water, moon, and flowers. We do 
not need to ask any man for them, neither to 
obtain them need we pay a single sen; they 
hare no specified owner. Those who can enjoy 
the beauty in the Heaven above and the Earth 
beneath need not envy the luxury of the rich, 
for they are richer than the richest.'’ Such 
pleasures are “ pure, and food for the mind.” 
They continue without intermission, and cannot 
fail to uplift the heart of the wise man, until 
“with the wind he sings, while listening to the 
song of the birds.” 

^though as a Oonfucianist he deepisee all 
withdrawing into seclusion, he knows the delights 
of solitude, and docs not hesitate to praise it. 
“ Its serene joy is far superior to that c5 a noisy 
banquet,” To ponder over past happy experi¬ 
ences is a great source of joy, he eaya, for the 
memory of pleasure is its^ a pleasure, and is 
always with us. Purther, to be alone when 
enjoying a beautiful scene adds to the pleasure ; 
if possible, one should be in the company of a 
friend with similar ideas, but it is better to have 
no one than a companion who does not under¬ 
stand j and he quotes Saigyo—” The moon should 
be seen when [a man isj alone.” 

Ekken was more concerned with man’s con¬ 
duct in this world than with any means of satis¬ 
fying the spirit, and the few ideas mentioned 
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kere aire an oaais in a desort oi moral pr^oopt. 
Bat they are interoating, apart from their own 
yalue, beeaiise they illustrate the typical attitude 
of the Japanese mind towards Nature; no 
amount of Chinese doctrine oould ^uite obscrjre 
the longing for fellowship with the “ things 
unseen'' behind the material facts whioh the 
senses are aware of, and though Ekken was not 
interested in a future life he seems to acknowledge 
the existonce of a larger life than the present. 

Muro Kyua6 (1658-1784) was wigrossed simi¬ 
larly with Chinese learning. Hie best-known 
work ie his Bhundai Zai^wa, a miscellany of 
notes whioh he made of oonTersations with those 
who oame to him for instruction and adrioe. 
Aston eays that it contains nothing original, and 
that “ the philosophy ie simply that of Chu Hi 
in a Japanesa garb ” ; but he quotes ^ the follow¬ 
ing paragraph: 

“Although there is in heaven and earth 
a something infinitely quick of hearing and 
infinitely sharp of si^t, independent of oon- 
ditions of time or space, present as if actually on 
the spot, passing to and fro without any interval, 
embodying itself in all things which are, and 
filling the universe, it has neither form nor 
voice, and is therefore not cognizable by our 
senses. It is, however, sensible to the Beal and 
the True. As it feels, so it responds. If there 

I In Zittratitrs, p. 86$. 
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ia no truth or reality, there can be ao reapouse. 
If it did not feel, it would not respond. The 
response is therefore a proof of its e^tenoe. 
That which responds not, of course does not 
exist. What a wonderful property for heaven 
and earth to possess ! *' 

This znay bo a restatoznent of a Chinese 
(Taoist) idea, but £yus5 shows that he had gone 
to the root of the matter when he immediately 
adds the tanka composed by Saigyo at the Ise 
shrines^'‘ What it is that dwolleth here," * etc. 
Kyuso was deeply impressed by Saigyo’s life 
and character, and only lamented that the poet* 
priest had not had the privilege of knowing the 
Ocmfucian doctrines. (He said the same of 
Kenko.) Referring to the tanka in (Question, 
he says : * Are not his tears from pereeption 
of truth ? Before the shrine he stands, sii^le* 
hearted, direct, with truth ; and to his truth 
God also comes, and they commune, and so it 
is he weeps. 

“As the reflection in clear water answers to 
the moon, and together moon and pool Increase 
the light, BO if continually in the one truth they 
are dissolved we cannot distinguish God and 
man, even ss sky and water, water and sky, 
unite in one. . . . This is the revealing of God, 
the truth not to be concealed. Think not that 

> S«6 p. 46. 

* TraulAtsd hy Enox in vol. zxx, Trantoeii^m A.SJ, 
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Qod t9 distant, but sosk hun in tho lieart, for the 
heart is the House of Qod. Where there is no 
obstaole of lust, of one spirit with the God of 
EesTen and Earth there is this oozmnunion. 
But except by this communion there is not 
such a thing. Soigyo did not veep before be 
went to the sbrine, and by this we know God 
came.” 

On one occasion, when questions were asked 
about different schools of thought, ho aiiswered 
in on ortliodox yet tolorant way, and while not 
agreeing with the teachings of the ” heretics ” 
(followers of Wong Yang Ming) he admitted that 
there was no distinction between relimons if they 
wei'e based on Truth. ” For the Way is from 
Heaven, and its source is one.” Ho doubted 
Buddhism, Shiuto, and the intuitionalism of 
Wang Yang Ming because they did not unite 

outer and iunor ” or make ”pest and present 
one.” It was only through studying the Sages 
that man could have a knowlodge and realization 
that heaven and eartli were one, and that the 
spirit of man was ctomal. 

” This * fooling of reeponee * of the gode is 
the thoroughfare of tho spirit. If there is the 
least ^ touch ' of the spirit, though it show not 
in voice or face, tho gods ^ow it at once. But 
when in perfect quiet there is no mixture of the 
spirit the gods can find no place to enter in. This 
is the true nature, what 1 call the' self.’ 
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'' Wtere, th©D, is this ‘ self ’ ? It is before all 
thought, the reality of the immoved. Superior 
men cherish it- Heaven and Barth are given 
rani by it, and by it all things are reared. Prom 
it ‘ feelii^' goes to Qod, and there is nothing 
apart from it.'’ 

He proves time and again that, while con* 
denming the Buddhists for their beUef and 
practices, he had much in common with them. 
There is only one Way, and those who would 
enter into communion with God—Sage or 
Buddhist—must resist material attractions, give 
up their illusions, and cultivate a right attitude 
of mind and soul. 

“ Ordinary minds are ever moved by the 
undetermined thoughts and fancies with which 
they are filled. So they are led by spirits, 
enchained by things, and the ‘ self ’ cannot assert 
itself. We mnafc nourish the source of ' self ’ if 
we would not lose it, and first of all by getting 
rid of lust. Without lust, in repose, and without 
plans or thou^t, from this empty quietness 
alone, in accord with right reason, does movement 
come. . . . This it is to command the gods 
and not be commanded by them. Without 
voice or odour it is the foundation of the empire, 
a formleea body. Without thought or act it 
is the source of all.” 

He preached much more than the doing of 
virtuous deeds and the abandonment of evil. 
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/cl aiming th»t the gmlesfi man was only at the 
starting-point, “To forsake all 6‘rtJ and follow 
good is the beginning of the practice of onr 
philosophy. Caxelees here, knowing good and 
evil only as shown in faoe and act, is to be too 
late. Struggle as we may, we shall not attain." 
But it was only by remembering the blessings 
they owed to parent, lord, and oage that men 
could retain their " original naturo," and adranoe 
towards fuller understanding of the “threefold 
mystery.” 

Chinese philosophy, however, even whon ox* 
pounded by Kyuso, who unconsciously informed 
it with much of his innate love of beauty, seems 
harsh and unattractive when contrasted with the 
richer doctrines of Buddhism or the nature* 
worship of the Japanese. We turn with relief 
to a passage where the philosopher is content 
to share in a joyous drinking of salce under the 
light of the moon, and let his emotions interpret 
themselves in the Japanese rather than the Chinese 
manner. He tells how, one autumn evening, 
when the wind was cool after the summer heat, 
and “after long absence" friends had gathered 
again at his bouse, he stopped them on the 
point of departure and begged them to stay 
with him and admire the moon. So they 
sat down and talked, and over the sak6 cups 
first one, then another, of the guests broke out 
in praise of the moon, quoting old Chinese 
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podins by Rdbiku, imtU finally Kyuso bimself 
recited: 

“ The mea ot t«-d»y »e wt the maoa o< long ago : 

The moon of to day ebinea not upon the men of long ago : 
The - men of to-day and the men w long ago 
Are lihe the flowing water, 

AJI are ■Ji'“ aa they eee the moon. 

With oene aad wine their one deeiro la that 
The moon ^hina long upon tl» mOtaJ oaeln 

They drank on '‘until tho mountains eoemed to 
fail,” and then tho host disooursed to his guMts 
upon the slgniflcanoe of the moon’s attraction > 
and the appeal it made to them : 

“ You all unite in praising the moon in verse 
and my heart is comforted as I see it. An 
emotion that ceases not arises, for tho moon is 
the comfort of old age- I have many thoughts, 
and will give yon one of them. When a chdd 
I was once rntting alone in the corner at the wine 
^ri piring on the fifteenth of the eighth month 
when a samwai, who was wholly illiterate, 
looked long at the moon and asked, ‘ How wide 
is it 1 ’ Then another like him swd, ‘ It is cut 
off from something. How doop is it 1' All 
who heard it ate their tongues, and even as a child 
I thought it absurd. But really, are most men 
BO different, as they praise the moon for its clear 
Ught and love its pure reflection and meet together 
to eat, drink, mid sing? And the poets orna¬ 
ment their verses as they see the moon and 
labour over their form, and yet, after all, aathetic 
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it all seems, tKey are mei^y amused with 
the appearance of the mocu and know not its 
profound 'feeling.' 

“What I swd of ‘the emotion that ceases 
not ’ refers to the lore of the ancients, the study 
of their hooks as we know their hearts and the 
pain of separation from the world. It is the 
moon which lights generation after generation 
and now too shines in the sky. So we may oall 
it tho Memento of the Generations. As we look 
upon it and think of tho things of old, we aoem 
to see the reflection of tho forms and faces of the 
pact. Though the moon says not a word, yet 
it speaks. If we have forgotten, then it recalls 
the ages gone by. This verso of Bihaku is tho 
best of all the poetry about the moon, for it 
lets the mere appearance go, and unites past and 
present in one spirit, all ' are like the flowing 
water.’ Yet there is something wanting, for 
it does not speak of waiting for the coming 
age, and this is supplied in the ancient wnting 
called So ,— 

'* * Thd raen vho ere gQa 0 eom» ao6 to to« 

Tb» m«c oi tb« fvrtun hesir me aet,* 

and as 1 read it my admiration knows no bounds. 
Por this is Kushi’s' thought: ‘ No one knows 
me, none of my own generation ; and tho men 
of the past who were one in heart with me, with 

‘ Author of the wuplot, about 914 b.o. 
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whom I wald apeak, are beyond my reach ; and 
the men of the cwmmg age who will be of like 
Bpixit, heat me not and know me n^.’ So is it 
with everyone who haa a heart: it ia not Ku^ 
only who thus lamente- I too see the moon with 
auoh a apirit and moum. The present la the 
past to the future, and in that age someone like 
me will grieve as he looks upon the moon,” 

AH this was a wide departure for Kyuso from 
the practical Way ho loved to teach—" Reason 
should be our life. Never shotild we separate 
from it,” he declares—and he definitely despised 
Buddhist mystic contemplation. But, like Bkken, 
though ha consistently tried to allow hia intellect 
to guide him, ho heard at times other voices, and 
Ustened to them awhile. 


VI 


ooiroLuaiON 

Nativb ciiticiBCQ of Japanese witings lias reacLed 
a UtoI, and there has been much careful, 
painstaking research in conneotion with probloms 
of language > dates, authorship, and what may be 
called the material side of literature. Tho hi^er 
aspeole have not been neglected, and Japanese 
oiitics have studied the ianuences at work upon 
authors, the motives impelling them to comp^ 
verse, and the nature of the inspiration which 
the verse shows. Early critics like Teurayuki 
knew of the urge to write, and throughout the 
centuries literary composition was attended with 
intelligent ii not inspired disousaion. The 
eighteenth century saw the rise of scholars with 
the " passion for knowing intimately,” pre¬ 
eminent among whom was Motodri Norinaga 
{1780-1801), who explained that men wrote 
poetry because they understood *'the emotion 
of things.” When reading Japanese interpre¬ 
tation of literature one has to remember that 
it is taken for granted that the reader is in felIow> 
ship with Nature: usually no explanation of 
this relationship, or its ejects on the heart of 
man, is attempt. Man, being a part of Nature, 
121 
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tak&s his place ixi it, and consequently is in full 
sympathy with hia ewroundings. 

This sympathy, which accounts for nine-tenths 
of all poetical feeling in Japan, is credited to the 
capacity numc no anwre wo s/tirii “ to know 
the Ah-nes8 of things,” oa Aston translates it, or 
“to penetrate the sadness of things,” as the 
Japanese interpret it. This phrase is very fully 
discussed by Motobii in his treatise on the nature 
of poetry entitled Isono itmf 
and the following is a brief synopsis : 

“ What is the motive underlying the com¬ 
position of poetry ? It is the fact that men 
hare an understanding of the emotion of things. 
Thinking of something in one’s inner heart is 
such understanding. All creatures in the world 
have their leepectire emotion, and it is because 
they hare it that they meditate when they meet 
with ceit^ things. All anfmals hare their 
own songs or poetry, but it is only man, leading 
a more complicated life than birds or beasts, 
and therefore being led to think more deeply, 
who has an understanding of the emotion of 
things. Our hearts more to and fro when we 
encounter anything complex, and it is the different 
morsments of the heart which cause us to feel 
joy, sorrow, anger, pleasure, affection, etc. Thus 
we t.hi'nk in many ways according to the various 
causes which set our hearts in motion. 

There are some men, like ardmals, of whom it 
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may be doubted whether they wdaietaud the 
emotion of or not. But in re&Uty they 

are not ignorant of it: It is only a difference 
of degree. Profound understanding producer 
poetry." 

Motobri then goes off Into a philological dis¬ 
sertation on the exact moaning of <tvxif€, and with 
a great display of learning and copious quotation 
of ancient poetry sets forth that it means sensi¬ 
bility of tWngs,” or “ deep feeling in one's inner 
heart." The word, ho says, was originally a 
mere exclamation when one was strongly affected 
by any thing . It did not mean "to admire," 
and it waa not the same as " Bravo t " But 
with the passage of time words change in meaning, 
and he admits that aware has come to inclode 
“ compassion for what is seen." It is a " s^- 
ing " word, and he quotes a verse from Saigyo 
(among many others) in support. 

" It is commonly thought that ouwe indicates 
only sorrow, but r.big is not true. Atvare signiffee 
all the emotions, such as pleasure and love, as 
well as sorrow, In novels, e .g. the 2s6 Monogaion, 
and in diaries, it may even refer to amusement. 
But thift is a generalized sense. When we use 
the word seriously it is aaaociated with sorrow 
or love, for these are the deepest emotions of the 
heart. Emotion is not profoimd in merely 
pleasant things. Anything which impresses the 
feelings strongly is aurare” 
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Motoori strangdlj says that a knowledge of 
the feeling muet pteoede the feeling, and declared 
that one who is ignorant of atoare oEemot he moved 
at th^ tight of lowers or the moon. One who 
knows the feeling of aware is called a sensitive 
man, and one who doea not U called msensitiye.” 
He quotes Saig;^ to support this contention-^ 

" When in autumn, at evening time, he sees 
the snipe fly away from the dreary marsh, even 
a man whose heart is not easily moved is oom- 
polled to feel atoare." ^ 

“ It is written in the lee Mtmcffa/ari that a 
long time ago there lived a man who talked about 
nothing but women. He was, like other men, 
not made of metal or wood, so we may imagine 
how sick he was with longing. At length be 
came to feel the emotion of aware, . . .** etc. 
“The author of the Koffero-niiJi^ points out 
that if worthless minds can be brought to think 
like that, how much rarer should the experience 
of br^hter minds be.“ 

Why are verses composed ? Motoori, after 
quoting Tsniayuki, says that to compose a 
poem is to give proof of the feeling of aware, 
A verse appears of itself from the aware of things, 
and thus a maeter-poet is one who has 
clearest understanding of auKsrs. The poet can¬ 
not resist the impulse to compose. As Saigyo 
wrote—'“All who compose verses for the sake 
^ Aito quot«d OQ p. 44. 
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of QODaolation do oothicg but iiicreftse their own 
feeliog. There is no benefit in gneviug or 
admiring so much, bnt when there is much to 
be felt words come forth of themselTes/’ 

Ho raises the question why the Terse is made 
when one is moTed by the atoare of things, but 
does not answer it very convincingly. A deaf 
man cannot hear thunder, and therefore does 
not think it terrible, and similarly an insoositive 
man is not affected by aware. But a man 
who knows the awae of things cannot help 
thinking of it, however hard ho may try not to 
do so.” Motodri does not suggest that a poet 
finds consolation, but that ^'he cannot help 
expressing Ms thought/' 

After this there is some discassion of the 
necessity for lofty style in poetry. Ordinary 
words cannot touch the emotions of other 
people, but even tbe devil can be moved by 
woi^ of poetical power. “ It is said that tho 
gods are fond of beautifiil words.” A broken¬ 
hearted man cannot be consoled in conversational 
language, he claims. He admits finally that 
” sometimes a verse is composed purposely, 
without being delivered spontaneously, to impress 
people.” But poetic language is Ml the more 
neoeasary. Sven in such apparently artificial 
poems there is real feeling, some atoare, and if 
there is difficulty in finding words for it, the poet 
should avail hi^elf of symbols. ” Such things 
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as the moon and wild-goose seem as ii tUey are 
intended purposely to be taken into verses of 
this kind, but other illuetrationB will serve. 
When a poet is not entirely satisfied with tho 
pleasure of composition, he will show his work 
to other people, but there is no real benefit to 
him in this. However, he wishes to please, and 
he must therefore vise the best possible language 
and style. And natoially, the more people are 
moved, the more a composer’s heart will be 
refried.’* Thus we are led to see that style 
itself can produce the feeling of awan. 

The latter port of this savours a good deal of 
our English eighteenth-century ideas, though 
there were not, of course, any interchan^ of 
thought between the two countries. Tho highest 
type of critioism was reached in Baeho’s con¬ 
ceptions of the nature and purpose of poetry, 
which he discussed as though it were tho Way 
itself I and in Kyuso’s interpretation of Saigyd’s 
verses. Kamo l^buchi (1697-1769), in SunA-ko, 
is enthusiastic rather than discerning, an advocate 
of the older poetry. Ho says : "I think nothing 
is so beautiful as things which are seen in after¬ 
thought through the veil of the past,’* The 
Japanese estimate their literature highly, and 
rightly so, although it is still impossible for more 
than a few to m^e a true comparison with the 
literatures of the West. A fuller comprehension 
of these, through closer study and more euc- 
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c&seful translation, maj cause a readjustment of 
Taluee. 

Tile most striking fact which a student o£ 
Japanese literature notices is that the East was 
hundreds of years ahead of the West in respondii^ 
to the influence of natural beauty, and in com* 
prehending to some extent the Reality behind 
the symbols. St- Francis of Asaiei (U82-122C) 
was bom two generations later than SaigyS, and 
Saigyd is the culmination of ccntxirios of Nature- 
woriip- In England, Vaughan and Traherne 
are exceptions as regards their outlook, and they 
had littJe influence on their contemporaries; 
it was left to Wordsworth to interpret our sensa¬ 
tions in the presence of a sunset or a “ host 
of daffodils,” to explain mono no awxrs and 
yiigen. It is true that Wordsworth as a poet 
was greater than any Japanese poet in that he 
gare fuller expression to a complete U2ider8tandlng 
and confident aseuranoe ; but he was not handi¬ 
capped by any literary convention which would 
have made give utterance to his thoughts 
in isolated verses of thirty-one or seventeen 
syllahles. If Basho had revealed himself to us In 
a “ Prelude ” as fully as Wordsworth did, the 
comparison might have been different. Some of 
the Japanese who have written poetry were 
certainly full of the spirit which enabled Blake^ 


To §M a world in & groin of send, 
ApA a boovon in o wild dow«r." 
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That they did not espresa themaelres more 
pMsionately m their writings may he set down to 
many causes—their national character, thar 
literary tradition, the diSerenc© between Buddhist 
and Christian ideas of life, or their quiet acceptance 
of what were not new truths to them. Religion 
and Nature-worship, if we judge from the poetry 
which is admittedly influenoed by Buddhism, 
and especially Zen Buddhism, have at times 
blended very sucoessfully in Japan, for the 
Japanese were brought to see in natural beauty 
a most satisfyii^ proof of God, and by their 
strong attraction to it were helped to recognize 
the divine in themselves. 

Nature mysticism is the same in Japan and in 
Western countries, but the Japanese have been 
under its influence for more than a thouss^ 
years, and it is so wide-spread that, in varyi^ 
degrees, it is virtually a national characteristic. 
Purely religious mysticism, on the other hand, 
.does not, as we have seen, find much direct 
espresaion in literature, though its influence is 
Tery apparent. But Enlightenment and Salvation 
are essentially the same—the entry of m^ into 
a conscious union with the rest of creation ^ or 
with God which brii^s to the heart and mind 
peace. 
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